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THE ASSOCLATION mB THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 








‘What the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life 
and History Is . 


Its History: 


1. Grganized in Chicago, September 8, 1915. 

2. Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, Oc- 
tober 3, 1915. 

3. Brought out the first number of Toe Journat or Necro His- 
ToRY, January 1, 1916, and since that date has published this 
scientific magazine regularly every quarter. 





ae Its Purposes: 


To collect sociological and historical data. 
To publish books on Negro life and history. 
To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 


To bring about harmony between the races by interpreting the 
one to the other. 
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Its Promoters: : 


i 1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Julius Goldman, 
Sg sc: Morton D. Hull, Oswald Garrison Villard, Harvey Ingham, 
ast Robert R. Moton, James H. Dillard, and Joel BE. Spingarn. 
2. Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. 
S Hoffman, Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, 
a. H. N. Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, Charles 
oro ee E. Chapman, J. Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 


Its Achievements: 


1. os has directed the attention of investigators to this neglected 
d. 


2. It has extended the circulation of Tue Jovurnat or Necro His- 
3. 





Tory into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
It has published eighteen volumes of articles and documents 
giving facts which are generally unknown. 
4. It has produced twenty monographs on Negro life and history. 
5. It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and ; 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
munities toward the Negro. 
It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on the 
Negro which have been made accessible to the public in the 
Library of Congress. 
7. It has had ten young men trained for research in social science 
and for instruction in colleges and universities. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK THE NINTH YEAR 

The celebration of Negro History Week took place in 
the usual way throughout the country, showing an increas- 
ing appreciation of the work; but at most of the urban 
centers where serious thought has been given to the study 
of the Negro decidedly new features figured in the exer- 
cises this year. Going from the recently successful an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D. C., representatives of 
the best thought in the Negro carried with them home the 
idea of impressing upon their people the importance of 
the background of the race. They had been awakened 
by the unusual program of that assembly of thinkers in 
Washington, D. C., last fall. The immediate result, then, 
was an extension of the influence of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History and the enlistment 
of a larger number of workers to prosecute the study 
of the Negro that the race may not become a negligible 
factor in the thought of the world. 

The dominant thought which these delegates carried 
back to the homes was that the past of the Negro should 
be portrayed by emphasizing the contribution of the race 
along certain definite lines, namely, in music, in drama, 
in poetry, in painting, in sculpture, and in science. The 
programs of schools and civie organizations, then, were 
worked out along these lines and were extended to cover 
the entire week, devoting a session to each one of these 
various features of the progress made by the Negro in 
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Africa and elsewhere. Schools, as heretofore, had espe- 
cially prepared exercises during the day, and in addition 
participated in the programs worked out for citizens in 
the evening at various points in the cities. 

Planned and carried out in such systematic fashion, 
these exercises tended to arouse many Negroes and 
numbers of whites who have not heretofore thought 
seriously of the Negro as having made any actual prog- 
ress along these specific lines. When the uninformed 
observed that a whole evening could be profitably devoted 
to the Negro in music, in fine art, or in science with 
various speakers crowded for time to recite achievements 
with which they were acquainted the exercises tended to 
disillusion and convince the public that something must 
be done to promote more rapidly the long neglected study 
of the background of this race. School authorities thus 
enlightened have enthusiastically endorsed the movement 
and have authorized the teaching of the Negro in the 
schools. 

Some of the schools where these efforts were especially 
successful should be noted. At Morgan College in Balti- 
more much emphasis was placed upon the Negro in the 
drama as was well exhibited by a successful troupe organ- 
ized at that school and making such an impression as to 
be called upon for engagements not only in the city of 
Baltimore but in Washington and other nearby places. 
Congressman Oscar De Priest sponsored a very impres- 
sive patriotic musical in the Caucus Room of the Capitol. 
Howard University, Virginia Union, the State Normal 
School of Maryland, under the direction of Professor 
L. S. James, and Virginia State, led by Dr. John M. 
Gandy, devoted the assembly periods of the week to such 
exercises, and so did the State Colleges of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. 

In Atlanta, too, the exercises, sponsored by Mr. R. E. 
Cureton, and Prof. R. W. Logan, were thoroughly sys- 
tematized and carried out with such precision as to 
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secure definite results. Such was the case also at the 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College under the 
direction of Dean E. P. Southall who has been warmly 
supported in his efforts by President J. R. E. Lee of that 
institution. Under the influence of President H. Councill 
Trenholm of the State Teachers College of Alabama his 
own students and faculty manifested their usual enthu- 
siasm, and high schools of the State to which he appealed 
for an expression of interest in this timely effort 
responded more enthusiastically than ever before in that 
State. President L. J. Rowan, of Mississippi, working 
through his wide awake head of his history department, 
accomplished the same task in that State. 

Farther South just as much interest was shown. 
Several teachers of New Orleans like Mr. E. W. Sorrell, 
Miss G. Green, and Mr. George Longe became deeply 
interested in the effort. They distributed literature for 
the celebration, aroused schools in the city and State 
which had not hitherto given attention to the movement, 
and stirred that city as it had never been moved before 
with this new thought of the significance of the past of the 
race. They immediately organized there a branch of the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
to cooperate with the Southwest Branch with head- 
quarters at Houston. 

In Texas, as was the case last year, the celebration 
was taken seriously when this organization just referred 
to was effected by the Director of the Association with 
the cooperation of such outstanding men in the State as 
President J. J. Rhoads of Bishop College, Mr. W. L. Da- 
vis of Houston, Professor W. R. Banks of Prairie View 
State College, Dr. R. T. Hamilton of Dallas, and President 
D. R. Glass of Texas College. This year the Southwest 
Branch invited Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois to deliver at several 
points in the State a series of lectures on the Negro in 
history since 1876. He was warmly received. Members 
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of the Southwest Branch also addressed meetings at va- 
rious points in Texas. 

Echoes of the same sort have been heard from the 
States of Oklahoma, Arkansas and Kansas; but in 
Missouri the enthusiasm was unusual. Under the inspira- 
tion of Mr. Herman Dreer of St. Louis and the fine co- 
operation of Mr. W. Sherman Savage of Lincoln 
University practically every high school in the state made 
the celebration of Negro History Week an outstanding 
feature of the work for the year. In the effort, too, they 
had the cooperation of the white officials and outstanding 
citizens of that race in their communities. This was 
especially true in St. Louis where, under the direction of 
Mr. Herman Dreer, there were exercises held every day 
throughout the week in the schools and others in the 
evening for the citizens at various churches in that city 
and in East St. Louis, Illinois. A similar program on a 
smaller scale was carried out in Kansas City. The 
Director of the Association was scheduled to speak at 
these points in the Middle West; but, finding that it would 
be impossible for him to appear, he secured as a success- 
ful substitute Mr. Lorenzo J. Greene, formerly a research 
assistant of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History and now professor in this field at Lincoln 
University in Jefferson City. This change of schedule left 
the Director free to fill engagements in and near Wash- 
ington where he had as usual the assistance of Dr. C. H. 
Wesley, Prof. Benjamin Brawley, and others similarly 
impressive in reciting the achievements of the Negro. 

A program of the same high order was carried out in 
Cincinnati and vicinity by the School Men’s Club with 
Mr. E. W. Shores as president. These gentlemen organ- 
ized early in the year for the definite purposes to arouse 
interest in the study of the Negro, to place in the schools 
books and pictures bearing upon the race, and to provide 
in the curricula for the thorough study of its achieve- 
ments. President John W. Davis of the West Virginia 
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State College delivered the important address at the 
closing meeting in that city on February 18. The reports 
coming from that quarter indicate that the efforts of 
these schoolmen were eminently successful. 


From all parts of the country come the reports that 
the whites have manifested more interest than ever before 
in the celebration of Negro History Week. Every year 
sees more progress along this particular line, for whites 
are beginning to learn that they mis-educate the Negro 
when they fail to teach him his own background, and at 
the same time they mis-educate the whites when they 
permit them to grow up with that narrowness shown in 
the attitude of looking upon the Negro as having accom- 
plished nothing worth while. White institutions and 
agencies have, therefore, called for a larger number of 
Negro speakers than heretofore. This was especially true 
in Missouri, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York. Having 
listened to these speakers once, moreover, and, convinced 
that they have a new message, these white organizations 
have in several cases expressed a desire to hear them 
again. 

Another interesting aspect is the increasing tendency 
of the libraries to display books bearing upon the Negro 
and especially to give a prominent place on their bulletin 
boards to the literature worked out for the special observ- 
ance of Negro History Week. The librarians of Cleveland 
have done this for several years, and others have learned to 
follow their example. Those institutions which had not 
been at first thus supplied applied to the national office 
for this literature for their local needs. Special meetings 
held at these libraries during this season furnished 
occasion for addresses and story telling centering especially 
around the Negro. 

The celebration of Negro History Week, moreover, 
has been productive of material as well as moral results. 
The schools thus aroused are asking for more books 
bearing upon the Negro. To supply this demand the 
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works of Negro authors which have not hitherto sold 
well have become very much in demand. Thus has been 
created a need which the unsuccessful writer in this 
long neglected field may now supply. Unfortunately, 
however, the books most needed are those which authors 
hitherto have not yet produced. The schools require 
simplified books for children just beginning to read, but 
most of the works produced by Negroes and by white 
persons interested in the race have been those dealing 
with the polemic aspects of the life and history of the 
Negro rather than with actual history; and these works 
have been written in the language of adults rather than 
in that of children. 


The demand has become equally as great for pictures 
bearing upon the Negro. For some years the Associated 
Publishers, Inc., has been cooperating with the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History in supplying 
this demand. About one hundred and fifty reproductions 
of outstanding Negroes have thus been made available, 
but because of the rapidly increasing demand for these 
pictures calls are received for scores of others not yet 
reproduced. Negro schools with fine buildings which 
require adequate decoration are calling also for statues 
and busts of distinguished Negroes. Up to the present, 
however, no firm has taken upon itself to supply this 
special need. 

As usual we are able to report every year a number 
of clubs which have been organized for the special study 
of the Negro. Under the Civil Works Administration 
many of temporary status have been organized. These 
consist of groups of persons who endeavor to do what 
the conservative faculties of our schools will not permit 
to be done in the institutions themselves. Other such 
clubs are organized and supply the need of adults who 
did not have the opportunity to study the Negro when 
they were acquiring an education. Still others are estab- 
lished to add to the knowledge of the Negro already 
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required by keeping up their study of current develop- 
ments in the Negro world today. 

Along with these should be considered the junior 
branches or clubs of children which meet at least weekly 
to hear told the stories bearing on the Negro and to 
identify the outstanding Negroes of the country by 
pictures. They also present plays and pageants bearing 
upon the life of the Negro. The most promising organ- 
ization of the sort for children recently started is that 
organized by Miss G. Green in New Orleans. In St. Louis, 
as stated above, however, such a circle has been doing 
creditable work for several years. 











WHY NEGROES SHOULD STUDY ROMANCE 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES* 


Emphasis on the importance and value of knowing a 
foreign language is neither new nor recent. An ancient 
Persian proverb says, ‘‘He who knows two languages has 
two souls.’’ While leading his armies through northern 
and southern Europe, Napoleon Bonaparte urged his 
soldiers to learn the languages of the conquered, stating 
that a soldier who knew two languages was worth two 
soldiers. Johann Wolfgang Goethe, matchless German 
poet, insisted that the man who knows no foreign tongue 
does not understand his own. And an American authority 
on contemporary social usages would consider a person’s 
education in nowise complete unless he comprehended two 
foreign languages. 


Today language teachers urge the study of foreign 
languages, chiefly for the following reasons: (a) to do 
advanced work in a professional or scientific field; (b) to 
improve the use of the mother tongue; and (c) to increase 
the capital stock of one’s culture. But despite the in- 
clusiveness and general appeal of the opinions above, the 
Negro in the United States ean find practical reasons— 
as in many other instances—to make a special case for 
himself with respect to Romance languages and litera- 
tures.’ 


*Delivered at the annual meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in Washington, D. C., November 1, 1933. 


*The term Romance includes about nine languages, having Latin as the 
chief source of origin: French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Roumanian, 
Sardinian, Ladin, Provencal, and Catalan. Only the first four are of inter- 
est here. The geographical extent of these languages, for the interests of 
this paper, includes parts of western and southern Europe, parts of Africa, 
and parts of the Americas called Latin, intended to include Brazil, whose 
motherland is Portugal, the eighteen countries of Central and South Amer- 
ica which were once colonies of Spain, and the islands of the Caribbean 
whose tradition and culture are rooted in continental Europe. In these 
geographical reaches are large numbers of peoples of African ancestry who 
have adopted Latin or Romance culture and civilization, and who speak and 
write in the Romance languages as their mother tongue. 
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Briefly, the Negro should study the Romance languages 
and literatures in order to (1) increase his knowledge of 
the history and literature of his race; (2) to combat false- 
hood with truth, by searching the sources in these lan- 
guages and bringing to light important facts which have 
been obscured, falsified, or omitted, and to rehabilitate 
distinguished personages of African descent who have 
contributed richly to world culture but have been detracted 
or omitted in books printed in the English language; (3) 
to compete more effectively for additional economic oppor- 
tunities at home and abroad; and (4) to open up for 
himself a newer and larger world of ideas. 


President Henry Noble MacCracken, of Vassar College, 
in discussing foreign language instruction as a central 
policy in the American school curriculum, says that ‘‘no 
matter what age’’ [or race] ‘‘the possession of a foreign 
language that one can really use must be accounted as 
a key to the store-houses of civilization.’’2 He notes also 
that more Americans are studying foreign languages; and 
that recent events, political, economic, and social, will 
make the study of them all the more worthwhile. 

No group of people knows so little about certain 
aspects of its history and civilization as the Negro in 
the United States; and no group has greater needs to 
know about the vast reaches of its history and civilization 
than the Negro. And one way to obtain this historical 
knowledge is to know the Romance languages and litera- 
tures. For these were the languages and literatures of 
peoples of western and southern Europe who, after the 
Greeks and Romans, established the earliest contacts with 
Africa and its peoples. Military, commercial, political, 
and social intercourse among these peoples began in the 
Middle Ages. Portugal and Spain were the earliest of the 
Europeans to make these contacts and, today, these coun- 
tries are considered as having been vast melting pots of 
Latin and African eultures and civilizations. 


*The New York Times, June 18, 1933. 
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Spain was under African domination from 1031 to 
1238, and during those two centuries and seven years, 
scholars admit that Africans contributed richly in inci- 
dents, both historical and romantic, to Spanish civilization. 
Doctor Spratlin, of Howard University, has already given 
us the fruits of his research on Juan Latino, the great 
Negro Humanist of the Middle Ages in Spain. In treating 
the Golden Age of Spanish painting, however, most 
English printed texts omit the name of Juan de Pareja, 
who was born of slave parents about 1606 and lived in 
Granada. He was a student of the famous Velazquez. His 
religious paintings are to be found in European galleries 
and in the homes of rich Americans. 

Although the fact is not stressed in the usual histories 
of Spain, written in English, we know that Africans, as 
officers and common soldiers, served with distinction under 
Spanish arms in the revolt of the Netherlands. Andres 
de Claramonte, a seventeenth century Spanish dramatist, 
composed a drama based on the sterling qualities of a 
Negro in Flanders.* Furthermore, historians acknowledge 
that the archives of Spain still offer much important 
historical material to be codified, interpreted, and trans- 
lated. And, although Spain is not a first rate power today, 
whatever her museums and libraries contain that will 
assist in completing the historical fabric of the Negro 
must not be overlooked. 

From 1364 to 1580, Portugal had in her power all the 
coasts of Africa, except those of the Mediterranean and 
the Red Seas. In 1578, Abdel Malik, ruler of Morocco, 
conquered Sebastian, King of Portugal, at Alcassar. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
population of Algrave, a southern province of Portugal, 
was almost completely black; and in Lisbon, the capital, 
at this same time, the blacks outnumbered the whites.‘ 
Evidence has been unearthed and is being popularized 


*El valiente Negro de Flanders. 
‘Williams, M. W., Peoples and Politics of South America, p. 100. 
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which shows that these early Negroes in Portugal not 
only contributed to that country’s economic life, but 
figured also as statesmen, military leaders, navigators, 
and artists. 


As for Italy’s early contacts with and regard for 
Negroes, we have as evidence, in the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century, the historical fact that the First 
Hereditary Duke of Florence was a Negro,—Alessandro 
de Medici—of the powerful house of the Medici. He was 
the natural son of Pope Clement VII, and consumated a 
royal and political alliance by marrying Margaret de 
Parma, the daughter of Charles V, Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire.® We mention these few instances simply 
to show that the annals and chronicles of early Spain, 
Portugal and Italy, in addition to their history and 
literature of modern and contemporary times, contain a 
wealth of biographical, historical, and factual material 
that will be extremely valuable to those interested in con- 
structing a complete circle of Negro history. 


The history and literature of France would perhaps 
give the most imposing array of African personages of 
distinction. French literature, like that of the Greeks, 
begins with a masterpiece in which Negroes are mentioned. 
The Chanson de Roland, 1080, contains several stanzas of 
tribute to the valor and prowess of the soldiers of 
Ethiopia who decimated the rear-guard of Charlemagne’s 
army in the Spanish passes at Roncevaux. This was 
perhaps the first time that Negroes appeared in the 
literature of any modern European country. 

An early French history, dealing with distinguished 
Africans in Africa, states that there was at one time an 
African Joan of Are, one Kahina, who led successfully 
her beleaguered people against an invading army. 

No picture of the French Revolution could omit the 
fourteen black generals who served in the Republican 
armies, including General Alexander Dumas, the father 


‘Crisis, Dec. 1931, p. 421. 
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of the novelist and grandfather of the dramatist. He was, 
at one time, the superior officer of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
His eminence as a soldier is indicated by successful 
exploits in western, northern and eastern Europe. The 
Revolutionary Convention made him commander of the 
Army of the Eastern Pyrenees, and also of the Army of 
the Alps. While in Egypt he quarrelled violently with 
Napoleon, after the Battle of the Pyramids, and returned 
to France. Napoleon called him ‘‘Horatius Cocles du 
Tyrol.’” 

When we think of the Negroes from the French colonies 
and what they contributed on the eve of the French 
Revolution, we recall, among others, the Chevalier de 
Saint Georges, who was born a slave in the West Indies, 
and became a courtier at Versailles. As a Lieutenant 
Colonel, he returned to the West Indies and raised a 
regiment of black cavalry which was called the Black 
Legion (Légion Noire). He saved the city of Lille for the 
Republicans, and was mentioned in military dispatches 
during the war against the Prussians. Talleyrand said 
that Saint George was the most accomplished human being 
whom he had ever met. Von Arndt, the German patriotic 
poet, called him ‘‘the perfect Frenchman.’’ The truth 
which French and Spanish histories tell of Haiti and San 
Domingo, and the names of Toussaint Louverture, 
Christophe, Pétion, Ulises Heureux and others of African 
descent in the tumultuous life of these countries must not 
be forgotten. 


Spanish archives certainly contain letters, diaries, and 
sundry accounts which will throw light, of racial import- 
ance, on the explorations in the southwestern part of the 
United States. We remember Estevanico, called El Turco, 
who discovered the Grand Canyon of Colorado, and led 
expeditions into Arizona and New Mexico. There were 
Negroes with Balboa in the Pacific, Pizarro in Peru, 
Cortez in Mexico, and with other explorers in Guatemala, 


"Mémoires d’Alexandre Dumas, Les Trois Dumas. 
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Chili, and Venezuela. Nor should the memory lapse on 
the parts played in Cuban and Spanish history by Maceo, 
Ducasse, Bandera, Rabi and Gomez; in Venezuela by Paez, 
and in Brazil by Patrocino and Dias. 


The languages, literatures and histories of Romance 
speaking countries pay unstinted tribute also to that vast 
host of African kings and potentates who resisted so 
manfully the invasion of European powers in their father- 
land. We mention several—Tombut, Samori, Béhanzin, 
Matheo, Lopes, and Mulai Arxide. These accounts reveal 
them as statesmen, diplomats, military geniuses, philos- 
ophers, and artists. 

So, we see that one can gather many, many details 
of light relative to Negro achievement in the civilization 
and history of Romance speaking countries. It is admitted 
that a scientific approach to any ethnological study of 
Negroes in Africa must include a knowledge of the 
Romance languages, since it is sometimes exceedingly 
difficult to find any adequate treatment in English of 
Negroes who have had an enlightened contact with 
European civilization and culture. The history of no race 
of people is falsified more, in writing, than that of the 
Negro. He should know these languages and literatures 
because such knowledge has also great value as a research 
tool in meeting error with truth. The most serious task 
which needs be performed is to dam the flow of lies in 
the form of English translations, lectures, interpretations, 
and appraisals on matters concerning foreign Negroes. 
The printed word, bearing truth or error, still has its 
charm for certain minds. Many Americans are still 
‘print gullible’; and they swallow readily any matter 
which discredits or tends to emphasize the inferiority of 
the black man, despite the fact that some black men live 
under flags where the color of their skin or texture of 
their hair is of no importance. 


We frequently find that some white scholars working 
in Romance literature and political history do the same 
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thing that authors do in writing United States histories. 
They belittle the Negro by omission, misinterpretation, 
or downright falsification. Let us see what an American 
professor does in a lecture. In a Nineteenth Century 
French Drama course at the University of Chicago, 
Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, in treating the three 
Dumas, opened a particular lecture by mentioning only 
two things about General Dumas: First, his mother was 
a Negro; second, he was simply an impetuous adventurer. 
Professor Lancaster failed to state that the French regard 
General Dumas so highly that in Paris, in Place Male- 
sherbes, a statue was erected to his memory; that in 1793 
when the Revolution became unwieldy, the Convention 
sent for him to help quell the mob, and that his military 
exploits, which extended as far as the Pyramids in Egypt, 
contributed much in making France a republic. Numerous 
French sources reveal that the General was extraordinary 
in politics, patriotism, independence, and his love for 
humanity. But as students, we were told simply that his 
mother was black, and that he was an aimless adventurer. 
When Professor Lancaster, in this same course, reached 
the name of Dumas pére, the son and novelist, he stated 
that Dumas was not intellectual. I have looked in vain 
for material to support this sort of judgment. Dumas, 
with some collaboration, wrote about thirty novels each 
year for forty years. French scholars acknowledge that 
he not only excelled in the historical novel but, in addition, 
with his melodramas, he was a percursor of Victor Hugo 
and the Romantic drama in the nineteenth century. Yet 
Lancaster states that he was not intellectual. Now con- 
trast the statement of Lancaster with that of Professor 
Albert Chinard, a native Frenchman, teaching at Johns 
Hopkins University, who spoke on the ‘‘Negro in French 
Literature’ last year in Baltimore. He is quoted as 
having said: ‘‘He (Dumas pére) brought something to 
French literature which it had never known before. Dumas 
brought imagination, warmth and a liveliness of char- 
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acterization to a literature which, hitherto, had been cold 
and almost without emotion.’ This type of omission is 
one sample of the tarnish and blight of American research 
in foreign languages concerning Negroes which should be 
removed. The Negro will have to learn these languages 
to combat falsification, omission, belittlement, and to 
obtain the whole truth. 

Another case: The Encyclopedia of Musicians, printed 
in English, refers to the Chevalier de Saint Georges as 
the ‘‘notorious’’ fellow; but foreign sources point out, 
among other compliments, that he was accomplished on 
the violin, wrote plays and musical compositions for the 
brilliant court life at Versailles, was knighted by Louis 
XVI, and served with distinction in the armies of the 
Revolution.® 

Again, an unbiased analysis of the entire poetic works 
of Charles Baudelaire, French Symbolist poet, indicates 
that Jeanne Duval, a Negro maiden from Guadeloupe, 
provided the touch-stone for his genius. Poem after poem 
shows that, without the inspiration of Jeanne Duval, 
Baudelaire’s influence would have been much less on the 
Symbolist movement in France. But several American 
texts emphasize the fact that Jeanne was unlettered, and 
set forth what was supposed to be a questionable relation- 
ship between them. They ignore entirely one French work 
devoted wholly to the dissipation of this latter supposition. 
Some Negro, with a knowledge of Romance literature, 
should do research on this question and restore this 
woman of African descent to her rightful and respectful 
place. 

As for omissions in translation of passages concerning 
the Negro, none surpasses the omission of Théophile 
Gauter’s favorable criticism on the histrionic talent of Ira 
Aldridge. Two doctoral dissertations and a reputable 


"The Afro-American, Jan. 23, 1932. 


*Biographie de Musiciens; Larousse Universel; Le Chevalier de St. 
Georges-Beawvoir. 
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English translation of Gautier’s complete works fail to 
carry this criticism.” 

In histories of France, recently written by Americans, 
we find instances, where, in treating the French conquest 
of Equatorial and West Coast Africa, they make a gen- 
erous use of pejorative adjectives when describing the 
African rulers who defended their homeland against 
civilized invaders. The African chief is called a murderer 
because he defends his homeland. For example, Dr. Wm. 
S. Davis, University of Minnesota, in his ‘‘History of 
Franece,’’ describes Samory, ‘‘King of the Niger,’’ as a 
bold adventurer, ‘‘a leader of a band of brigands,’’ and 
a bad slave trader who had to be captured by ruse. He 
presents Béhanzin, King of Dahomey, as a savage who 
practiced human sacrifices.’ Contrast these statements 
with a contemporary French source which pays tribute to 
Samory’s flexible military strategy, his keen intelligence, 
and his lack of interest in slave trading.’* Other sources, 
eoncerning Béhanzin, king of Dahomey, tell us of his 
illustrious lineage, his vast wealth as a potentate, and of 
his talent as a West African poet. These conflicting 
statements show that the white scholar goes to the 
sources but does not bring back the whole truth. He 
brings back the matter which fits into the well established 
grooves of the Nordic mind, relative to the Negro. The 
Negro must learn the foreign languages to do research 
in European history in order to integrate his own history, 
to rehabilitate distinguished personages of African 
descent, and thereby counteract the onesided results of 
American research on Negroes in European history. 

Current historical writings on Haiti and San Domingo, 
by white Americans, continue to show that these writers 
and scholars are incurably affected with a dislike for 
African effort and achievement. They lack the ability to 
penetrate and comprehend the African mind and tempera- 


’ 


*%<Gautier on Aldridge,’’ Rivers, W. N., Crisis, Vol. 41, No. 1, Jan. 1932. 
“pp. 571 ff. 
“Revue francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies, 1885, vol. 1. 
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ment. In their writings, Toussaint Louverture, Dessalines, 
Christophe, and Piéton are treated grotesquely and con- 
temptibly. Read what Dr. Phillip P. Wells, of Yale, says 
about Haiti and its leaders in the History of Nations.” 
The French themselves say that Stoddard’s work on the 
French Revolution in San Domingo is unsympathetic and 
biased. 


And one is not surprised to find histories written on 
Latin America by Americans like W. W. Sweet, of the 
University of Chicago, and Mary W. Williams, of Goucher 
College, who fail either to mention the black leaders and 
liberators, or disguise them as half-breed Indians, as in 
the case of Péez, military dictator of Venezuela for twenty 
years, whom natives themselves point out as a Negro. 


Not only is this type of omission characteristic of text 
books but also of newspapers. During the reeent distur- 
bance in Cuba, the Chicago Tribune, receiving a news 
release from a Cuban paper, omitted the fact that Ful- 
gencio Batista, the sergeant who led the revolt against 
the Cespedes government, would be called a Negro in the 
United States. 


Again, the Negro must know the Romance languages 
in order to combat the blatant ignorance of an individual 
like Miss Salamanca who goes to Haiti, and upon her 
return, writes in the National Republic, August, 1932, 
that the French spoken in Haiti by natives is a ‘‘Patois 
of French and African terms uttered in the soft drawl of 
the darkey.’’ She ignores entirely the native facility of 
most Negroes for both music and language, and ignores 
also the fact that the difficulty of the Nordic ear to seize 
sound-nuances so elusive as those of the Romance lan- 
guages has been freely admitted in phonetic laboratories 


"History of Nations, vol. 22, p. 491 ff. 


“Rafflovich, Toussaint L’Ouverture, Century Co., 1931. 
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and class rooms. Miss Salamanca is untrained and, though 
expressing a false opinion, from a position of influence, 
she will be heard and believed by the unknowing and 
influential. 


So, the truth concerning the Negro, written in Romance 
languages, literature, and history, must be saved from 
that type of American scholarship which does not scruple 
at misrepresentation. The basic step in this direction will 
be taken by those Negroes who are willing to learn these 
languages which they will use as tools in research for 
this cause. 


The Negro should know these languages with the hope 
of contending more successfully for economic and profes- 
sional opportunities, at home and abroad, despite the 
present presence of certain racial barriers. Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur reported, April 13, 1931, that in 
thirteen governmental departments—excluding the Depart- 
ment of State—there is a total of 682 positions which 
persons hold on account of a knowledge of a foreign 
language. Of these, the Departments having the highest 
number of positions were: Commerce, 204; Treasury, 
182; Labor 89. For the years 1929-31, the United States 
Civil Service listed twenty-four examinations for Federal 
classified service in which language was a ratable subject, 
or assisted the candidate in obtaining priority for appoint- 
ment.?> We found also that there are sixty different 
vocational opportunities for persons who study the modern 
foreign languages. These fall into three classes: occupa- 
tions in which a knowledge of a foreign language is a 
primary requisite, occupations in which such knowledge 
is a distinct advantage, and occupations in which it is an 
asset in attaining success. Among these sixty vocational 
opportunities are many which the Negro, to our certain 


**Quoted by Schwartz, Wilkins, Bovée, Vocational Opportunities for Lang. 
Students. 1932, p. 35. 
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knowledge, has not considered.’® It cannot be urged too 
strongly that teachers of foreign languages apprise the 
Negro students in their classes of these opportunities as 
‘direct values,’’ resulting from language study. The 
following will illustrate in a random way the vocational 
uses that some American Negroes can make of foreign 
languages: 

Professor Matheus of West Virginia State College 
writes that two of his former students in Spanish have 
found dignified employment in Mexico. Last year two 
students who were graduated from the engineering 
department of Agricultural and Technical College of North 
Carolina were unable to accept positions in South America 
because they knew no Spanish. I have personal knowl- 
edge of several Negro doctors who are practicising their 
profession among the Spanish speaking people of New 
Mexico. In France, at present, a former student of Fisk, 
with a flair both for languages and business, is trying to 
establish a trading and export company to do business 
between France and the colonies. This effort should be 
mentioned to young Negroes who specialize in business in 
our colleges. They should be solicitious about their 
language equipment in order to seek business opportunities 
in Central and South Americas, where a black skin is 
neither a curiosity nor a badge of inferiority. 

Black merchant princes meet other merchants on equal 
footing in other lands. Last summer in Paris, I met a 
Negro, from Massachusetts, with much business acumen, 

*Op. cit. American Foreign Service, Foreign Government Service, Author- 
ship, Foreign Trade, International Law, International Relationship work, 
Journalism (as a foreign correspondent), Library, Missionary, Secretarial 
work, Social Service, Tourist Business, Travel Agency, Visiting Professor- 
ships, Waiter, Advertising, Anthropology, Archeology, Art Dealer, Bank- 
ing, Bookselling, Collector, Communications, Customs Service, Detective 
work, Diplomacy, Dramatic Art, Dressmaking, Hair Dressing, Education, 
Engineering, Exploration, Commercial Art, Geology, Guide, Hotel Manage- 
ment and Service, Merchant Marine, Mining, Museum work, Music, Naval 
Service, Nursing, Politics, Printing, Public Service, Publishing, Radio 
Announcer, Receptionist, Salesmanship, Shipping Business, Social Secretary. 
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who conducts a whetstone business. The overseas market 
for his product is so large that he goes to France, Italy, 
and Spain three times each year. He admits that he is 
handicapped because of his scant knowledge of the lan- 
guages of these countries. Two ladies from Columbia, 
South Carolina, are operating hair dressing parlors in 
Paris. One lady teacher, now in Louisville, Kentucky, was 
offered a position in a small Paris bank in 1930. In 1919, 
there was a Negro from Maine who was a prosperous 
interior decorator in Paris. For dentists who learn their 
profession in America, there has been a waiting clientele 
in Europe, especially in France. Recent Negro com- 
missions sent overseas have employed Negro interpreters, 
when available. As for journalism, in the capacity of a 
foreign correspondent, one Negro weekly has already 
revealed that it is practical by sending a correspondent to 
Cuba who reported splendidly on matters of racial inter- 
est, both historical and contemporary. Another Negro 
weekly carries, periodically, a column on happenings in 
France. We view these as happy beginnings. In all lines 
of business, a knowledge of the language of the people, 
though superficial in the beginning, will serve as a happy 
starting point towards understanding the natives and 
encouraging their sympathetic cooperation. 

We need only to re-state the fact that the color line 
plays little if any part in economic and civic opportunities 
and in social status in Latin American countries. Of 
course, to share in these opportunities, a knowledge of 
Spanish or Portuguese is necessary. 

We have no intention of increasing the present number 
of teachers; but my recent survey of the modern foreign 
languages in Negro colleges” shows that there is a great 
need for more and better trained language teachers. 
Therefore, the Negro should consider a knowledge of the 
foreign languages significant, since it would prepare him 


“Modern Foreign Languages in Negro Colleges, Rivers, W. N. 
Journal of Negro Education, vol. II, No. 4, Oct. 1933, pp. 487, ff. 
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to look forward to additional vocational opportunities 
both at home and abroad. 

Finally, the Negro will find in the Romance languages 
and literature a newer and larger world of ideas. Negro 
thinkers, novelists, poets, composers of drama, opera, 
music and workers in the plastic arts—with no danger of 
neglecting indigenous sources—will be offered models, a 
rich depository of source material, and new zones for 
mental and emotional adventure. They are not urged to 
imitate the foreign models, servilely; but to seek new 
conceptions and combinations of pathos, action, animation, 
humor, and beauty. There prevails an atmosphere which 
encourages creativeness that is searcely available for him 
in the literature, culture, and arts of his oppressor. The 
fact that Negroes who are creative artists have thrived 
and, at present, are acceptable in Romance speaking 
countries proves that there is an affinity between the 
Latin and African temperaments which the latter should 
not overlook. 

He will also find a fund of inspiration in the creative 
achievements of Negro writers in those languages; and 
he should seek to form a sympathetic acquaintance with 
them. At present, there are expressive groups of thinkers, 
writers, and artists both in continental Europe, and in 
Cuba and Haiti. In France, Maran stands out, not only 
in protest literature, but also in the graphic elements of 
his prose. His descriptions of a flock of geese, or a herd 
of wandering goats are unexcelled. In his descriptions 
of French Equatorial Africa, he makes twilight a surprise, 
and dawn a miracle—all amid the vast tragedy that 
civilization is consummating among a primitive but con- 
temporary people. Daniel Thaly, poet, sings with en- 
gaging pathos and stirring power in his volume Chants 
de l’Atlantique. Down in the medieval town of Careas- 
sonne, Henri Léopold (Henri Laurene) contributes verses 
to leading French periodicals, and has published his 
‘*Pathetic Sonata’’ (La Sonate Pathétique). In Haiti, we 
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find Frédéric Marcelain and Jacques Romain, the latter, 
representing in his verses, the black peasant and the 
African strain in the New World. Mme. Romanette, in a 
novel on Martinique shows the African soul of Martinique 
through a fine African temperament. 

The Negro in the Spanish tongue has always been ex- 
pressive and audible. We list, rapidly, Juan Latino, 
Spanish Humanist whom Cervantes mentions in his Don 
Quijote; Placido, most inspired and spontaneous of Cuban 
poets; Manzano, poet slave, who sought to buy his freedom 
with his verses; not forgetting Rodriquez, Medina, 
Echemendia, and Silviera. And we must include also the 
contemporary poets known for their courage and frank- 
ness: Nicolas Guillén, an artist in the use of Cuban 
Negro dialect and the rhythms of Caribbean folk-music, 
Regino Pederoso, Regino Boti, and Ghirando Jiménez. 


These black writers, historically and traditionally, have 
had an outlook totally different from that of their brethren 
in the United States. Some are frank and unequivocal 
spokesmen for various aspects of the black cause. The 
works of others show that they are unracial, their genius 
enjoying the wide wing-spread, great flight, and artistic 
sensitiveness which only the background of old world cul- 
ture affords. 


The American Negro should know these languages and 
literatures, and consider it his special province to in- 
terpret, translate, criticise, and present the works of 
foreign Negro artists to English speaking folk. Whites 
who undertake such work, as their results show, are 
wholly unable to do justice to the product of the African 
mind and temperament in any language. A classic ex- 
ample of this is the American translation of Batouala in 
1921. Last summer, its author, René Maran, expressed 
bitterness and embarrassment over the mutilation of his 
prize winning novel by the inept and stupid American 
translation done by an American white. 

It is encouraging to see a few American Negro poets 
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beginning to translate the works of Negro poets who 
write in foreign idioms. Our coming writers of college 
and magazine verse should be urged to acquaint them- 
selves with the foreign Negroes, for their works display 
a spiritual self-possession to which American Negro poets 
can well aspire to achieve. But, thus far, only quatrains 
and light sophisticated verses, translated by Langston 
Hughes, have appeared. 

Under creative opportunities would come also the 
matter of editing French and Spanish text books for 
Negro schools and colleges, especially those Romance 
classics which have the Negro for their inspiration or 
subject-matter. There is no reason why Bug Jargal, 
Victor Hugo’s powerful novel on the slave uprising in 
San Domingo, Lamartine’s melodrama of Toussaint 
Louverture, and other similar works should be left to 
white language teachers to edit for class room use. The 
Negro as a literary possibility has been fully recognized 
by French and Spanish writers for two centuries; and 
modern authors have used him for character, theme, 
background, and action in poetry, prose, and drama, 
serving the highest ends of art. Fernand Masse has given 
an excellent bibliographical review of the Negro in French 
literature since 1080.1° Unless there are Negro scholars 
trained in the Romance languages and literatures who 
will make these French and Spanish classics available for 
class room use, the opportunity still exists for others to 
misinterpret, delete, and falsify, what would otherwise 
be, favorable features of the Negro. 

A knowledge of these languages will also enable the 
Negro to share more freely in a world citizenship of both 
historical and contemporary times. By restricting his 
reading to works and periodicals written in the language 
of his oppressor, he accepts, unwittingly and without 
protest, ideas and points of view designed to enslave his 
mind forever. By being able simply to read these lan- 


“Journal of Negro History, vol. XVI, No. 3, 1933. 
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guages he will be better informed concerning the world, 
its peoples and their doings, and he will be more con- 
versant with the ebb and flow of international affairs which 
have political, social, industrial, and artistic aspects. 
Reading a foreign language will permit him to travel 
abroad without leaving the confines of Alabama. One 
blessed thing: it will stimulate his desire to travel, and 
leave those confines. It will reduce his provincial-mind- 
edness already induced to an acute degree by slave psy- 
chology and the knowledge of only one language. He 
needs to read more, and reflect more in order to gather 
volume and force behind his intellectual efforts. Parents 
should urge their children to study these languages in 
secondary school. Every Negro who has studied the 
foreign languages in high school or college should devote 
at least two hours a week to reading in a foreign language. 

History, political and literary, offers examples where 
the technique of protest, for human betterment, have 
come from the literature of a foreign people. The ex- 
change of ideas is never without profit. English literature 
gave to eighteenth century France a vaster source and a 
more effective technique of protest against existing abuses 
and inequalities in their own country. Oppressed French- 
men read eagerly, and sought methods of protest in any 
form, in any language, and anywhere. Diderot, Rousseau, 
Montesquieu, and Voltaire gave French readers the essence 
and spirit of English liberty as found in English litera- 
ture. Voltaire spent three years in England, and brought 
back to France in his English letters (Lettres Anglaises) 
one of the finest, subtlest, and most effective pieces of pro- 
test literature. To educate his public, Voltaire used also 
several plays of Shakespeare. He was not interested in 
their dramatic qualities or artistic finish, but he found 
that he could use them for their ideas of republicanism. 
He changed and re-shaped them to be used as weapons to 
fight his battles. Montesquieu studied English laws to 
write his Spirit of Laws (Esprit des Lois). Diderot’s idea 
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of the Encyclopedia, the veritable arsenal for eighteenth 
century liberal and rational thought, came from Cham- 
bers Encyclopedia. This protest literature of eighteenth 
century France constitutes that country’s best title to cul- 
tural and intellectual leadership. And, mind you, Voltaire, 
Diderot and Montesquieu borrowed ideas from and dis- 
seminated the spirit of a foreign literature. 

And, in turn, the Spanish American Colonies, in de- 
fiance of the Inquisition, read the enlightening and lib- 
eralizing works of eighteenth century France in order to 
clarify their own mind, to increase the audibility of their 
clamor, and to improve their technique of protest against 
the injustices imposed on them by Old Spain. 

Thus a knowledge of foreign languages has helped 
people to know the protest literature in other tongues, its 
technique, inspiration, and motivating ideas. It helped 
them to build up more resourcefulness, helped to make 
their own protests more articulate, mature their philoso- 
phy, suggest newer lines of action, or define more clearly 
their older ones. The Negro must exploit more the edu- 
eative value of the world’s protest literature, its proce- 
dures and effects, remembering that protest methods may 
have changed, but the moving power of protest in the 
form of the printed word remains. 

A knowledge and the use, on certain occasions, of ex- 
pressions of courtesy, of familiar and respectful greet- 
ings, and short proverbs in a foreign language strike up 
an immediate line of interest between the foreigner and 
the native. It moves the native to open admiration and 
warm sympathy. It may give the Negro an opportunity 
to present his case as his own ambassador in the shifting 
world court of human relations. Other peoples have a 
vague and general knowledge of the race question in the 
United States, but they would like to know the Negro’s 
side from the Negro himself. In addition, he may have 
an opportunity to widen the circle of friends both for 
himself and his race; he will be in a position to under- 
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stand and to have an articulate opinion of the impression 
which the United States makes on foreign countries, since 
this country can no longer hide its problems from the 
enlightened world; and finally, he may arrive at a citizen- 
of-the-world status which will give him an added sense of 
self-respect, self-reliance, mental dignity, and intellectual 
worth. 

Instead of a conclusion, I wish only to sum up the sub- 
stance of this discussion. To obtain a more reliable per- 
spective of his race in literature, art and history; to stem 
the flow of lies which comes in the forms of research re- 
sults and translations—into English—produced by schol- 
arly but biased minds; to challenge other vocational op- 
portunities both at home and abroad; to open up for 
himself a newer and larger world of ideas should be suffi- 
cient justification for Negroes to study modern foreign 
languages. 


W. Naproteon Rivers 
Agricultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 











THE EMANCIPATION OF THE FREE COLORED 
POPULATION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The emancipation of the free people of color in the 
British Empire was the second phase in the emancipation 
of the entire Negro population. The first phase of this 
process was the abolition of the slave trade by act of 
Parliament in 1807, the diplomatic endeavors from 1807 
to 1823 to make the anti-slave trade laws effective, and 
the effort to obtain the universal abolition of the slave 
trade. The second phase was the abolition of the laws 
and tradition which kept the ‘‘free Negroes’’ of the Brit- 
ish colonies from being free. They were not slaves, they 
were physically free, but they were restricted and lim- 
ited in both their private and public activities. Their 
emancipation marked an important advance in the prog- 
ress of freedom for the Negroes as a whole. This phase 
has been neglected by students of abolition and emanci- 
pation who turn from the abolition of the slave trade in 
1807 to emancipation which came partially in 1833 and 
completely in 1838. The intermediate step, however, was 
the emancipation of the free population of color. No 
study of emancipation can be complete without the con- 
sideration of this important development. 

The Free Negroes in the British colonies were divided 
into two groups, the free colored, as they were called, who 
were made up of the mulatto population, and the free 
blacks. Differences had been made between these two 
elements of the population both by law and custom. The 
population of mixed blood was generally referred to as 
‘‘free colored,’’ and the population of darker color as 
‘‘free blacks.’’ In the United States this division into 
two general groups was unknown, and the free popula- 
tion of color was generally referred to as ‘‘free Negro.’”! 

These two important groups of the non-white popu- 

‘For use of other terms in designating the various elements of the race 
in the United States, see C. G. Woodson’s Free Negro Owners of Slaves in 


the United States in 1830. p. VII. 
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lation in the British colonies were neither slave nor free. 
They were compelled to occupy the middle ground be- 
tween the white free population and the Negro slave pop- 
ulation. These two groups had been growing in number 
from the period of the settlement of the colonies. The 
free colored population grew mainly through the increase 
of the mulattoes. The free blacks were increased by the 
purchase of their freedom, by wills and manumissions, and 
through the termination of apprenticeships. The origi- 
nal charters to the colonies had made legal provisions 
for the protection of the children of whites who were 
born in the islands and had declared that the privileges 
of the colonies should be extended to them. The free 
blacks ranked lower in the social scale than the free 
colored group, and in the earlier periods there were en- 
mities existing between these two classes of the popu- 
lation.2, The pressure which was placed upon them, how- 
ever, forced them into a cooperative effort to protect 
themselves and to gain their freedom. 

The growth of the free colored population was a phe- 
nomemon of more than passing interest in connection 
with Negro life in the British Empire. This group was 
made up in the main of mulatto and mixed black groups. 
The planters, the overseers, and male whites who came 
out to the West Indies formed relationships, usually 
without marriage, with native West Indian females. 
Indulgent white fathers sometimes emancipated their 
mulatto children and sent them to England to be edu- 
eated. This resulted in the addition of an educated group 
to the free colored population. 

Conecubinage had its sanction in French and Spanish 


*4 Free Mulatto of the Island—an address to the Right Hon. Earl Bath- 
urst, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, relatiwe 
to the claims which the colored population of Trinidad have to the sama 
civil and political privileges with their white fellow subjects, by a fred 
Mulatto of the Island—John Baptist Phillip. (London, 1824). 

*Carmichael, A. C., Domestic Manners and Social Condition of the White, 
Coloured and Negro Population of the West Indies, 2 Vols., London, 1833. 
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law and custom. This system was continued under the 
English domination of the West Indies. As one con- 
temporary phrased it, ‘‘no objection whatever existed if 
the overseer’s mistress was the mother of half-a-dozen 
children.’’* At times there were instances of these rela- 
tionships in the social ranks beyond the plantation. Mer- 
chants of the towns, bookkeepers, and soldiers maintained 
relations with mistresses of color. It is said that Gover- 
nor Rickett of Barbados was in this group, and that the 
woman concerned was looked upon as a member of his 
household.’ The islands which had belonged formerly to 
Spain were dominated in the early years of the English 
occupation by the Spanish colonial tradition toward ille- 
gitimate children. In some instances where there were 
no legitimate heirs, the illegitimate children were granted 
the inheritance in preference to collateral heirs. The 
natural children were granted the same civil privileges 
as the legitimate. This system was slowly changed under 
the English domination. 

The free persons of color and free blacks grew in 
number with the passing years, but they continued to 
remain in their semi-free condition. In Antigua there 
was an increase in their numbers and a decrease in the 
white population between 1811 and 1821. The whites 
in 1811 numbered 2,102, and in 1821 there were 1,980 of 
this group which represented a decrease of 122. The 
free colored and free blacks numbered 2,185 in 1811 and 
3,895 in 1821 or an increase of 1,710.6 In another island 
during a period of 19 years the white population had 
increased 1,328 in number and the free colored and free 
blacks had increased 8,595. This represented an average 
annual increase of 70 for the white population and 452 for 
the free colored population.?. In Jamaica in 1825, it was 
estimated that there were 25,000 whites, 30,000 free col- 

‘C. O. 318/76. (Colonial Office, MSS.) 
"John Poyer, The History of Barbados, (1808), pp. 639, 640. 


°C. O. 7/7. 
‘C. O. 167/143. 
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ored, 10,000 free blacks, and 340,000 slaves.* The rela- 
tionship of the number of free colored and free black popu- 
lation to the number of slaves can be noted in Trini- 
dad where there were 13,995 free colored and free blacks 
in 1825 and 23,117 slaves.® It was said in 1829 that the 
free colored population in Grenada was more than three 
times as numerous as the white population. There were 
801 whites and 3,786 colored. In 1829 there were in 
Antigua 1,980 whites and 3,895 free colored. The rela- 
tionship between the two groups in Barbados was re- 
versed. There were 14,959 whites and 5,146 free colored. 
But in no other colony did this situation obtain. In 
Dominica there were 840 whites and 3,606 free colored. 
In Trinidad there were 4,201 whites and 15,956 free col- 
ored. In all of the colonies with the exception of Bar- 
bados the free colored out-numbered the whites.’ 

This increase in numbers was paralleled by a develop- 
ment in property holdings and in respectable living. By 
a resolution of the Grenada assembly they were referred 
to as a ‘‘respectable, well-behaved class of the com- 
munity and possessed of a considerable property.’’!' The 
free blacks and free persons of color in Kingston, Jamaica, 
were referred to as persons of great wealth. It was 
said that seventy persons among them had aggregate 
wealth of ‘‘about one million (pounds) of property and 
the heads of all families may be considered as possessing 
some little free hold or other.’’ There were 28,800 in 
Jamaica in 1826, and of this group 400 were regarded 
as ‘‘rich,’’ 5,500 were ‘‘in fair circumstances,’’ and 
22,900 were ‘‘absolutely poor.’’” 


SParliamentary Debates, Vol. 17, p. 1243. 

°C. O. 295/70. 

Parliamentary Papers, Vol. X1X., 1831, pp. 172-173. 

"C. O. 318/76. 

'*Thid.; Hints on the Propriety of the Establishing by Law the Civil 
Rights of the Free People of Color in the British West Indies; as a prelim- 
inary step to emancipating the slaves. (New Castle-Upon Tyne, 1824). 
Sligo, Jamaica wnder the Apprenticeship. (London), p. 1. 
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Their continued increase in numbers and wealth drew 
attention to their condition as individuals. It was quite 
usual for private bills to be introduced into the assem- 
blies securing to individuals the rights of British citizens. 
For the most part these acts referred to individual heirs 
who were the off-spring of the mixed racial relation- 
ships so common in the British colonies. As a conse- 
quence of these special legislative acts, there were some 
descendants of these relationships who became extensive 
landowners and influential citizens. It was reported that 
a glance at the tax-rolls of Jamaica would convince one 
of the large part which they contributed to the revenue 
of the island.” 


Dr. Lushington, speaking in the House of Commons 
on June 12, 1827, called attention to the fact that there 
were wealthy persons among the colored population. He 
said that one had accumulated property valued at 120,000 
pounds. Another had property worth 150,000 pounds, 
a third had property valued at 200,000 pounds, and a 
fourth member of this group owned property to the value 
of 250,000 pounds. He stated that they possessed much 
landed property, and with the exception of one estate in 
Jamaica all of the pimento plantations were in their 
hands together with a large number of coffee plantations. 
These estimates are probably exaggerations as_ to 
amounts, but the conclusion is inevitable that there were 
among the free colored people persons who controlled 
large amounts of property. 


The trades and occupations of free Negroes show 
the manner in which they had permanently attached 
themselves to their communities. In Mauritius from 
1813 to 1827 the records show that among them, there 
were house-servants, grooms, mariners, carpenters, seam- 

A long list of these private privileges bills may be found in ©. O. 
318/76. 


“Second Report of the Committee on the Mitigation and Gradual Aboli- 
tion of Slavery (London, 1825), pp. 41-42. 
Review of the Quarterly Review, p. 17. (London, 1824). 
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stresses, gardeners, cabinetmakers, blacksmiths, masons, 
joiners, coopers, brickmakers, shipwrights, oilmakers, 
watch-makers, plumbers, book-binders, sugarboilers, tan- 
ners, fishermen, shoe-makers, washerwomen, tailors, paint- 
ers and numerous other occupations. This report demon- 
strates that they were integral parts of the economic life 
of the colony.* These economic conditions in Mauritius 
were typical of the conditions in other colonies so far as 
the free Negro population was concerned." 

The laws of the colonies made distinctions between 
the white and colored people in all of the occupations 
and stations of life, in spite of their numbers, their 
wealth and position in the community. In Mauritius, for 
instance, the definition which was given to the word 
‘‘eolored’’ by the law of 1778 made it difficult for an 
individual legally to leave that group. The law stated 
that any person who ‘‘was known to have had an an- 
cestor of the black class was to be held to belong to the 
colored race with all of his or her descendants.’° The 
result was that many persons ‘‘who might rank among 
the whites’’ were registered as colored." 

The free blacks of the British colonies were subjected 
to the same restrictions as the free colored. To improve 
their condition many migrated from one colony to another 
before restrictions were placed upon entries of this type. 
Hundreds came to the British islands after the fall of 
San Domingo and the revolutions in Haiti which fol- 
lowed the end of French domination in this island. 
Their treatment was similar to that of the free colored 


‘SO, O. 167/143. Carmichael, A. C., Domestic Manners and Social Con- 
dition of the White, Coloured and Negro Population of the West Indies. 
Vol. I, p. 83. 

"There were opinions expressed which regarded the colored people as 
unworthy. The free colored were referred to as having manifested ‘‘the 
insolent demeanor too commonly characteristic of their conduct’’ and the 
free blacks were described as ‘‘incorrigible vagabonds.’’ See West India 
Sketch Book, 2 Vols. (London, 1834). 
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population. Sir Samuel Romily stated that any man not 
of white complexion was presumed to be a slave and that 
‘‘every black man was in all these islands prima facie a 
slave unless he was able to show that he had obtained 
his freedom.’’® 

The restrictions both by law and custom against the 
free colored and free blacks during the eighteenth century 
and the first decades of the nineteenth century were 
numerous and grievous. In Jamaica there was passed 
in 1748 a law which recognized the competency of ‘‘free 
Negroes as good evidence against each other,’’ the impli- 
cation being that they were not allowed to testify in 
other instances. This was followed by a law in 1761 
which provided that the transfer of ‘‘estates, lands, slaves 
and securities to mulattoes and others, the offspring of 
mulattoes—tends to destroy the distinctions requisite and 
absolutely necessary to be kept up in this island between 
white persons and Negroes, their issue and offspring, 
and may in progress of time be the means of decreasing 
the number of white inhabitants in this island.’’ 


Restrictions were placed upon real property, so that 
the donor could bequeath real property to the extent of 
only two thousand pounds. This law limited the amount 
of property which Negroes could inherit and curtailed 
their development as planters and slaveholders. The law 
remained upon the statute books for fifty-two years. 
However, laws which restricted their capacity to give evi- 
dence against white persons and to receive legacies of 
over two thousand pounds were removed in Jamaica in 
1813 by a legislative act providing that all free colored 
and free blacks who were born in the island or manu- 
mitted there were to be able to give evidence in all cases 
through the procural of a certificate of baptism attested 
by a magistrate or church warden. 

Prior to 1813, it was unlawful for free Negroes to 
navigate vessels or to receive clearance papers at the 


*Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 31, 1815, p. 782. 
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ports of Jamaica. This law was enacted in 1712, but in 
1813 it was withdrawn and numerous persons from this 
group took to the sea and became pilots and captains of 
vessels. By 1816, it was reported that ‘‘the navigation 
from port to port was almost wholly absorbed by the 
mixed native people.’’ Following the so-called Privi- 
leged Act of 1813, a few of the educated among the free 
colored group found their spheres of employment enlarg- 
ing, and some of them became clerks in the counting- 
houses and in offices of attorneys and solicitors. How- 
ever, disabilities were still placed upon them for another 
decade after 1813. They were not allowed to serve on 
juries, they were disqualified for office, they were not 
granted the franchise, and they were kept under the 
disability of the law which limited the appointment to 
places of profit and trust on the estates to white persons.” 


Distinctions as to color were continued from the 
cradle to the grave. Even in the burial grounds separa- 
tions were in existence. There was at least one case of 
the disinterment of the body of a white man who had 
been buried according to his own request near the body 
of his son, a mulatto. The body of the father was 
removed to the white burial grounds. It was alleged that 
this distinction had become a traditional one as a result 
of an old ordinance of the French Government.”* These 
distinctions were continued in the churches also. The 
purpose of these separations was to prevent and dis- 
courage the intermingling of the races. The continued 
growth of the mulatto population, however, demon- 
strated how ineffectual these regulations were. The color 
distinctions were nevertheless regarded as necessary in 
order to maintain the ascendency of the white popula- 
tion.” 

In Montserrat there was an election in 1813. The 

"C, O. 137/175; 318/76. 
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*Ibid., 295/63. 
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votes of the ‘‘free colored people’’ or the ‘‘persons not 


being white’’ were thrown out, after they had been per- 
mitted to vote and it had been found out that their can- 
didate had been elected. The assembly passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that it was ‘‘with surprise and indigna- 
tion,’’ that they saw, ‘‘a new order of men admitted to 
the privilege of returning members to the assembly who 
never before claimed that right and whose claims are 
now founded upon vague hypothesis and sophisticated 
jargon.’’ It was further stated that the assembly would 
permit no person to take his seat in the assembly who 
had been elected by a majority of votes by colored per- 
sons, until there was some legislative action on the 
issue. A meeting of the free colored population was 
called to consider this action, and a petition was sent 
to the Governor protesting against it. He replied that 
he would forward it to the Secretary of State for the 
colonies. No reply was returned from London, and this 
obstacle was permitted to remain. The same action was 
repeated by the colored population in 1820, and again 
their votes were thrown out. The Governor on this 
occasion recommended that the assembly should take 
these claims under consideration. The assembly took 
no action.” 

A similar situation developed in Antigua, where the 
assembly refused also to recognize the votes of the free 
colored population in an election of 1820. An appeal was 
made to England. The Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General reported on August 24, 1820, that ‘‘although 
the law of England opposes certain political barriers to 
the preferment of persons of particular tenets, it con- 
tains no principle which goes to the extent of excluding a 
man from the participation of any common right or 
privilege on account of his complexion; and it must there- 
fore necessarily follow that coloured persons are under 
that law (if their qualifications are equal in other re- 


=C. O. 318/76. 
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spects) and as fully entitled to the elective franchise as 
those of any other class.’ This opinion recognized the 
legality of the laws limiting the political advancements 
of Catholics in England but declined to recognize its 
binding force on color. 

The attention of Parliament was called to this con- 
dition in the colonies in 1815 by William Smith who read 
a petition from the free colored people to the assembly 
of Barbados. They stated their grievance on being 
barred from giving evidence in the courts against white 
persons, and contended that this condition left them open 
to insult and injury without adequate legal redress. 
Smith remarked that the assembly had made no change in 
this condition and that this was proof that parliamentary 
interference was ‘‘the last resource’ of the depressed 
people.” 

In spite of the fact that they were laboring under 
many disabilities the free Negroes were permanently 
attaching themselves to their communities. They con- 
tinued their work as masons, carpenters, domestics, por- 
ters, laborers, shopkeepers, mechanics, and tradesmen; 
and those who had the requisite education became ac- 
countants and clerks. Some were the wealthy proprietors 
of farms and estates. Others owned town houses and 
lived in comparative ease and luxury. In spite of their 
limitations they were among the substantial members of 
these communities. Some of the leaders among the col- 
ored population were of the opinion that their economic 
position was an argument for their advancement in citi- 
zenship. One writer from Trinidad exclaimed that ‘‘if 
the hitherto orderly and obedient behavior of the col- 
oured inhabitants in Trinidad be not a sufficient security 
for their future conduct, at least the large stake which 
they hold in the country ought to be a sufficient pledge 


“Ibid., 7/7. 
*Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 31, (1815), pp. 784-785. 
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of their devotion to the cause of order and of good gov- 
ernment.’’*6 

The situation had become so acute in Grenada with 
the growth in numbers and wealth of the free colored 
group and the decrease in numbers of the white popu- 
lation that places of influence in the colony were passing 
into the hands of unworthy white persons, and a petition 
by the colored people to the Commissioners of Enquiry 
into the Administration of Justice in the colonies stated 
that even ‘‘on the petit juries we see some individuals, 
quite illiterate, sitting to decide on some complicated 
mercantile transaction in which often some of our brother- 
hood are concerned, whilst men of color possessed of com- 
petent ability stand looking on as useless beings in the 
community, seeing their properties and dearest interests 
entrusted to the decision of such a jury.’’””" 

Petitions of this type were sent between 1820 and 
1833 from all of the colonies in the West Indies by the 
free colored and free black populations. In some in- 
stances the petitions were sent directly to the colonial 
assemblies, to Parliament and colonial bodies in London, 
and in other instances they were given to the Commis- 
sioners of Enquiry as they passed from colony to colony. 
These commissioners accepted the petitions but regarded 
them as outside of the objects of their investigation.” 

On March 26, 1821 an assembly of free colored per- 
sons in Dominica adopted a petition to be sent to the 
King, the House of Lords and the House of Commons 
and also selected Richard Wilson, one of their number 
who was a conveyancer and notary public in Antigua, to 
go to London as their representative. A committee was 
appointed to start a subscription list in order to take 
eare of his expenses. He went to London as ‘‘the aec- 
credited agent of the colored people of Dominica’’ to 

*Op. cit. An Address to the Right Hon. Earl Bathurst, by a Free 
Mulatto. 


*C. O. 318/76. 
*Ibid. 
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endeavor to obtain the abolition of the ‘‘West Indian 
policy’’ with reference to color.” 

In 1822, the free people of color in Dominica sent 
a petition to the Colonial Office, setting forth the disabil- 
ities ander which they labored. They said that they 
believed that these inequalities were the outgrowths of 
the condition of slavery and the ‘‘unnatural prejudice 
which the white inhabitants in general have against them 
on account of a difference of complexion which is the 
single effect of climate, innocently produced by nature 
and the work of our all wise Creator.’’ The petitions 
described the increase in wealth and education of the free 
colored population and the disabilities which were placed 
upon them, and it was declared that whites of any situa- 
tion or group were not retarded by similar handicaps. 
It was stated that the consent of the British Government 
had not been obtained for these laws, and the request 
was made that the acts be repealed because they had 
tended legally to degrade the colored people.* 

The same petition was presented to the Commissioners 
of Enquiry who were investigating the administration 
of justice. An agent was sent who was authorized to 
act for them in England. The Secretary of State re- 
ceived him. In June 1822 he returned to Dominica with 
despatches from the Secretary of State recommending 
that the colonial authorities take the case of the colored 
people into consideration. This action was then followed 
by another petition from the colored people to the council 
and the assembly. Both houses rejected the petition, and 
the colored people prepared an appeal to Parliament. 
In 1823, three of the disabling acts were repealed by the 
local legislature, but many were permitted to remain. No 
free Negro or mulatto could give evidence in a court 
against any white person in criminal cases. The privi- 
lege of the ballot was denied them. They could be 


* Ibid. 
“Ibid. 
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called upon to produce their manumission papers at any 
time, and they were not permitted ‘‘to carry guns into 
the woods’’ even for hunting purposes. 

The free colored population of Jamaica organized for 
their effort to remove the limitations upon their rights. 
On January 28, 1823 at Kingston a group of them assem- 
bled and resolved to form a committee for the purpose of 
corresponding with the free colored people in other parts 
of the island. This committee resolved on May 12, to 
prepare a petition for presentation on November 12. 
This petition was presented to the Jamaica assembly. 
The assembly refused to grant the request for the exten- 
sion of the privileges of citizenship, but in December a 
bill was passed dispensing with the requirement for the 
presentation of privilege papers on the occasions during 
which a free person of color was called to testify in 
court. Beyond this the assembly would not go at this 
time.*? Three years later full citizenship privileges were 
conferred upon the Jews, who were among the wealthy 
landowners and merchants of the colony, but the colored 
population in spite of their position among the merchants 
was denied these privileges. 

The free colored population of Montserrat had made 
several attempts between 1813 and 1822 to obtain a re- 
dress of their grievances by petitions but no success had 
crowned their efforts. The House of Assembly on March 
28, 1822, rescinded the resolutions denying colored free- 
holders the right of franchise. The returning officers 
in spite of this act continued to reject their votes. An 
appeal was planned in the courts, and although a fee of 
eighty-two pounds was offered no attorney would accept 
the case. The right of petition only was then left to 
them, and each year appeals were made to the governor, 
the assembly, and the Colonial Office. 

A petition by the free colored people of St. Lucia on 
January 15, 1824, stated that they numbered about two- 


"Tbid., 137/175. 
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thirds of the free population and that they were pro- 
prietors of land and contributed in the same proportion 
as the whites to the public revenue. There were 1,194 
whites and 3,659 colored people in the island in 1824. 
They declared that ‘‘the man of color, however competent 
his abilities, however unblemished his character or con- 
siderable his fortune is barred, from complexion alone, 
in the participation of those civil rights which should be 
alike common to all. He sees the white alien actuated 
by pecuniary views become a resident in his native land 
and enter at once into the enjoyment of the highest privi- 
leges of the colony.’’ This petition was signed by a 
large number of free colored people. 

On April 16, April 26 and August 12 of the same 
year other petitions of similar import were sent to 
London.” A _ significant petition was presented on 
November 8, 1825. It contained extracts from the dis- 
abling laws as illustrations of the treatment accorded to 
the colored people. They were given greater punishment 
for offenses than the whites, they were deprived of their 
freedom for harboring slaves, they were not allowed to 
practise as surgeons, they were not to be employed as 
lawyers or clerks, and they were compelled to act as 
letter-carriers and government despatch carriers without 
pay. The titles of ‘‘Miss’’ and ‘‘Mrs.’’ were not to be 
used in addressing Negro women, they were not allowed 
to carry arms, and they were excluded from parochial 
meetings. When this petition was presented to Governor 
Blackwell he said that many of these laws had been re- 
pealed, some of them in 1824. He said that he doubted 
the expediency of granting political power to them be- 
cause of the disparity in numbers between the free colored 
and the whites, the former outnumbering the latter. On 
December 25, 1825, the Governor replied to another peti- 
tion by stating that all legal disabilities would be re- 
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moved except the political ones, and these would be 
referred to His Majesty’s Government.” 


When the Commissioners of Enquiry came to St. 
Christopher they were handed a petition from the free 
colored people, which had been drawn up on November 
24, 1823, and presented to the assembly. A committee 
of the assembly had been appointed to take this petition 
into consideration. Final action upon it was delayed.* 
The presentation of a petition in Antigua on September 4, 
1823 led to the granting of leave to bring in a bill on 
October 2 for repealing the acts which were ‘‘prejudical 
to the interests of the free colored and free black inhabi- 
tants.’*° The petition which was presented on this oc- 
casion described in detail the inequalities placed upon 
these groups. From the cradle to the grave, ‘‘the corpse 
of a colored person, if ever so white or respectable, as 
long as he was reputed to be colored, is not permitted 
to be interred in the same church yard with the whites.’’ 


All of the islands and colonies in the West Indies and 
in South America were witnesses of these protest meet- 
ings, petitions, and memorials by the free colored and 
free black population.**® The general import of these 
grievances was much the same. They protested, they 
took their stand upon the treaty rights of the colonies as 
derived from the French and Spanish cessions, they de- 
clared that they were His Majesty’s loyal subjects, and 
they demanded their rights as men. 

In some cases they were actually preparing themselves 
for defense against injustice. Governor Henry Warde, 
of Barbados, reported to the Colonial Office on March 
19, 1824 that the colored people had armed themselves 
and were determined to defend themselves when one of 


*"Ibid., 253/20. 

“Tbid., 318/76. 

“Ibid., T. S. Winn, Emancipation or Practical advice to Slave Holders, 
p. 106. (London, 1824). 

*Vide., the list of petitions in C.O. 7/7; 28/931; 71/69: 239/18; 295/63; 
318/76; 7/7. 
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their number was attacked and beaten by white inhabi- 
tants. It was alleged that the colored population in 
Martinique was interested in a conspiracy which was to 
spread to Barbados, Dominica, and St. Lucia.*7 At An- 
tigua the editor of the Free Press, a paper championing 
the cause of the free colored people, was threatened with 
horse-whipping. A riot occurred outside of his office, and 
several were wounded. Two companies of militia were 
called out, and finally peace was restored.* 

The Maroons, who were fugitive slaves hiding in the 
mountains and backwoods of the islands, had maintained 
their freedom in spite of efforts to re-enslave them. 
They had organized themselves in Jamaica, and their 
military power made them a source of terror to the white 
inhabitants. The Maroon war had an effect upon the 
situation which faced the free colored population. It 
was more expedient to grant privileges to them than to 
permit their cooperation with the Maroons or by deny- 
ing these privileges encourage similar acts of violence 
by the free Negro group itself. 

The English anti-slavery organizations were interested 
in the appeals of the free colored population. Many of 
the petitions were sent to the anti-slavery leaders. Fre- 
quent references were made to them in the meetings, in 
the reports, and in the publications which were sponsored 
by the anti-slavery leadership.** They urged the gov- 
ernment to action. Lord Ellenborough in Parliament on 
March 14, 1826, said that he had received a petition from 
the free people of color in Barbados appealing for relief 
from unjust laws. In calling attention to their situation, 
he concluded by saying that it was vain to harbor the 
hope of raising ‘‘the blacks in the scale of society, when 
the people of color already made free were still treated 


*C. O. 28/93; 7/7. 

“Antigua Free Press, May 19, 1831. 

"Second Report of the Committee for the Mitigation and Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery. (London, 1825). T. 8S. Winn, Emancipation, or Prao- 
tical Advice to Slave-holders, (London, 1824). 
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as slaves.’’ Earl Bathurst replied to this challenge to 
the government by stating that this situation of the col- 
ored people was not being overlooked but was at this 
time under consideration.*° 

On November 8, 1826 the Colonial Government in 
Mauritius, acting under directions from Earl Bathurst, 
had framed an ordinance for the removal of some of 
these grievances. Earl Bathurst sent a letter on Decem- 
ber 28, 1826 to Sir Lowry Cole of Mauritius directing him 
to bring the condition of the colored people to the atten- 
tion of the Commissioners of Enquiry. When the com- 
missioners arrived, they were presented with -a petition 
concerning the grievances which still remained, and among 
these there was the prohibition of the mariage of a white 
person with a colored person. This was described as a 
law ‘‘which must at once appear to lead to great im- 
morality.’’ Several cases were cited of individuals who 
desired to marry. One concerned a white man who had 
maintained relations with a young woman of color, and 
children had been born to them. He desired to marry 
her and to make a settlement for the education and main- 
tenance of his daughters, but the law stood before him as 
an obstacle. The fact that there was a greater number of 
females than males among the Negroes of the island ‘‘in- 
duced connections of conecubinage to be formed between 
white males and females of the colored class, when but for 
the law parties might have entered into marriage.’’ 


This petition referred also to the non-admission of 
the colored population to the Royal College, although 
this institution was maintained through their payment 
of taxes. Reference was also made to the attempts at 
segregation in public places on the basis of color alone. 
The commissioners recommended that these laws should 
be repealed. An ordinance was passed in Mauritius in 


“Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 14, 1826, pp. 1343-1345. 
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1827 conferring some of the rights which were demanded 
by the colored population.” 

Cases of individuals who were unjustly treated in the 
colonies were given publicity through the newspapers and 
organizations of the colored people. One of these cases 
concerned the mistreatment of Dr. Francis Williams, who 
was described as ‘‘a gentleman who had studied in the 
London Medical School and passed examinations at the 
Royal College of Surgeons.’’ Because his mother had 
been a slave, efforts were made to keep him from being 
licensed by the Medical Board, in spite of the testimo- 
nials concerning his ability. It was asserted that ‘‘the 
dignity of the profession would be compromised by ad- 
mitting him as a member of it.’’ Other cases were also 
presented in a memorial which was sent to Secretary 
Bathurst in November, 1823. 

The most important instance of individual mistreat- 
ment and the one which was given the widest publicity 
both in Jamaica and England was the case of Louis Cel- 
este Lecesne and John Escoffery, native Jamaicans, who 
were deported to St. Domingo on the charge that they 
were aliens.*? These men were leaders in the agitation 
for the emancipation of the free colored population. 
Lecesne was the son of a free black mother and Louis 
Nicholas Lecesne a French refugee from St. Domingo, 
who was a resident of Jamaica. He practiced a trade in 
Kingston and was also sergeant of militia. Escoffery 
was the son of an Italian who had resided in Jamaica. 
Both Lecesne and Escoffery had been in Jamaica for 
many years, the former was 25 years of age and the 
latter was 28 at the beginning of the plan for their de- 
portation. In September, 1823 they were called before 
a magistrate, and inquiry was made concerning their 
citizenship. They replied that they were British subjects. 


“C, 6. 167/43. 


“Information respecting Lecesne and Escoffery, two Free Men of Colour 
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The magistrate stated that a man had been arrested and 
that papers had been found on him in which references 
were made to Lecesne and Escoffery. They were also 
charged with being members of a benevolent society, La 
Societe de Bienfaisances, which had secret political ob- 
jects, and with having connection with the leaders of the 
independent Negro republic of Haiti. 


The two men were then committed to prison, pre- 
paratory to their deportation. The affidavits concerning 
their citizenship which they had filed were declared to be 
false, and it was concluded that they were aliens. The 
Commissioners of Enquiry agreed with the report of the 
magistrate that they were aliens. The two men began 
habeas corpus proceedings and obtained their liberty; 
but they were again arrested on November 27, and the 
next morning were placed on board a vessel and taken to 
St. Domingo. Another free man of color, Gonville, was 
deported with them. The retail shop of Lecesne was said 
to have stock at this time valued at 4,832 pounds. He 
was the owner of a house rented at 160 pounds a year, and 
he was also the owner of 11 slaves. His house was re- 
ported to have been a place for the meeting of the conspir- 
ators, to whom it was alleged, he had furnished arms. 
After arriving in St. Domingo, they addressed a petition 
to the Governor of Jamaica asking that they be given an 
opportunity to hear the accusations made against them 
and to make a reply. 


As they had received no reply by March 1825, they 
proceeded to England in order to lay their case before 
the English authorities. A resolution was introduced in 
the House of Commons by Dr. Lushington on June 16, 
1825, asking for information concerning their deporta- 
tion; and the Duke of Manchester, Governor of Jamaica, 
in response to the request forwarded the papers in the 
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ease.** Dr. Lushington became interested in the matter 
and devoted serious study to these papers. He said 
afterward that the preparation of this one case cost him 
‘‘more labor than anything he ever did in his life.’’ He 
made an abstract of the whole case and wrote 500 pages 
upon it, stating that it unfolded ‘‘a scene of iniquity with- 
out parallel.’’ He carried on correspondence with per- 
sons in Jamaica and in Haiti and interviewed persons 
who were likely to have knowledge of the case. He found 
that not only were these two men charged with treason- 
able designs but similar designs were imputed to the 
colored people as a group. The chairman of the colored 
people’s organization, Sympson, was reported to be a man 
of wealth, and at Lushington’s invitation he agreed to 
come to England in order to testify. Lushington sent 
his review of the case to the colonial office and Courtenay, 
the legal adviser of the colonial office, was also re- 
quested to present a report. These reports disagreed 
strongly with those of the Commissioners of Enquiry, 
both on the ground of alienage and on the ground of con- 
spiracy.“* The Attorney and Solicitor General took the 
ease under advisement and little was heard of it for 
several years. 

During the sessions of Parliament in 1827-1828 the 
case of Lecesne and Escoffery was discussed by Dr. Lush- 
ington in connection with the condition of the whole 
group of free colored people. On June 12, 1827, he 
presented a petition from the free colored people of 
Jamaica and those in Honduras urgently requesting that 


“Report of the Debates in the House of Commons June 16, 1825, on 
Dr. Lushington’s Motion Respecting the Deportation of Messers L. C. 
Lecesne and J. Escoffery. (London, 1825). Further Papers Relating to 
Slaves in the West Indies—Copy of any Information which has been car- 
ried, respecting the Apprehension, for the Purpose of being carried off the 
Island of Jamaica of two Free Men of Colour named Lecesne and Escoffery 
in the Month of October 1823 with the Proceedings Consequent thereupon; 
Parliamentary Papers, 1825. 

“C. O. 8320/4; 137/174; 137/175; 137/176; 318/66; Anti-Slavery Monthly 
Reporter, Vol. I. pp. 28-32. 
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they should be granted the privileges of British subjects. 
Mr. Canning replied that the removal of these injustices 
would be left to the colonies, but if they did not remove 
them ‘‘in due time . . . it must be removed for them.*® 
The West Indian group in Parliament and in the Colonies 
denied that the free colored population was sufficiently 
advanced in wealth and culture to be worthy immediately 
of these privileges of British citizens.** 


The decision of the Attorney and Solicitor General 
in the case of these two men was made on January 24, 
1828. It declared that they were ‘‘natural born British 
subjects and within the exclusive allegiance of His Maj- 
esty’s Government and cannot be considered aliens.’’ 
Lecesne and Escoffery preferred a claim for compensa- 
tion for losses sustained by their removal from Jamaica 
and compensation was finally awarded them.** Gonville, 
another free colored man, who was deported from Ja- 
maica in 1823 and had been detained in England, pre- 
sented a similar case. He received compensation on the 
basis of the salary which he would have received in 
Haiti and the expense incurred in England. This amount- 
ed to about 1500 pounds, and the Lords of the Treasury 
were directed to pay this amount on August 21, 1830. 
The Lords of the Treasury agreed that the colony of Ja- 
maica should not be compelled to provide these compen- 
sations out of its treasury but that the Imperial Treasury 
should bear the burden of payment when the proper claims 
were presented. 

When the West India Body learned of this decision 
and that a compensation had been voted to Lecesne and 
Escoffery as indeminity, they expressed their indigna- 


“Parliamentary Debates. Vol. XVII. 1827. pp. 1242-1256. 

“Speech of Charles Nicholas Allmer, in reply to Dr. Lushington’s Ad- 
dress to the House of Commons, on June 12, 1827. (Kingston, 1827); 
Reply to the Statement made by Dr. Lushington in the House of Commons 
on the 12 of Jume, last, on the Condition of the Free People of Color in Ja- 
maica; The West Indian Reporter, No. X, December 20, 1827. 
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tion and also asked for a hearing.** William Burge, the 
agent for the colony of Jamaica in England, had already 
published a letter defending the position of the colony.“ 
In spite of this attitude of the supporters of the colony, 
the Government maintained its decision. Sir George 
Murray agreed to take up with the Jamaican authorities 
the question of the return of Lecesne and Escoffery, and 
Dr. Lushington was informed that it was hoped ‘‘all 
angry feelings connected with this case will have subsided 
on both sides,’’ and that ‘‘this long protracted business 
is now brought to a close.**° Lushington wrote to the 
Colonial Office on August 17, 1830 stating that he pre- 
sumed that he was writing for the last time ‘‘on behalf 
of my dark coloured friends.’’ He informed the author- 
ities that Lecesne, Escoffery and Gonville were sailing the 
next week for Jamaica.” 

The movement to free the colored population as a 
group continued to be active from 1826 to 1833. With 
the apparent settlement of the case of Escoffery and 
Lecesne, the cause of the free colored people as a whole 
as well as the measures to advance the anti-slavery cause 
engaged the attention of the anti-slavery organization.” 
Brougham and Lushington were urged to take up this 
situation as it referred to the free people. The debates 
in Parliament served to keep the question in the public 
mind and before the British Ministry. This made action 
by the Government inevitable. On January 15, 1829, a 
Government order was issued for St. Lucia. This order 


“Ibid., 137/176. 

“William Burge, A Letter to the Right Honorable Sir George Murray, 
K.C.B., Relative to the Deportation of Lecesne and Escoffery from Jamaica 
(London, 1829); Extracts from Mr. Burge’s Printed Letter to the Right 
Honorable Sir George Murray and Observation thereon, intended as a short 
Exposition of the Proceedings of the Government and Supreme Court of 
Jamaica in the Case of Lecesne and Escoffery. (London, 1829). 

"C. O. 324/88. 

"CO. O. 137/177. 

"Minute Book, Committee on Slavery, January 26, 1829, September 16, 
1830, (MSS.). 
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declared that ‘‘all laws and all edicts and ordinances hav- 
ing the force and effect of law at any time heretofore 
made or promulgated within the said island of St. Lucia, 
whereby free persons of African birth or descent are 
subjected to any disabilities or restrictions to which 
other free persons inhabiting the said island are not 
subject shall be and the same are hereby repealed and 
forever cancelled.’** The Governor of St. Lucia 
acknowledged the receipt of this order and of the letter 
by Sir George Murray which accompanied it. He stated 
that the order would be promulgated in the usual man- 
ner. He also reported in his reply that some of the free 
colored people were among the wealthy and the intelli- 
gent of the colony and that they were among the largest 
proprietors of estates having over one hundred slaves. 
He related his conversations with some of the colored 
people and stated that he had impressed them with the 
importance of the boon which they were receiving. The 
King’s order as to color, he said, ‘‘removed the last bar- 
rier’’ against the colored population. 

A similar order was issued for Trinidad on March 13, 
1829 and for other crown colonies. Dispatches were sent 
to the legislative colonies describing this action and re- 
questing that the governors’ councils and the legislatures 
of the colonies give consideration to the question. When 
the legislature of St. Christopher met in October, 1829, 
Governor Maxwell recommended that the limitations 
should be removed because they were ‘‘ill adapted to the 
present state of society.’’ The assembly refused to 
grant the request for the extension of privileges to the 
whole group of the free colored population, but it agreed 
that there were individuals among this group who were 
worthy of consideration and that it would act ‘‘on private 
bills when presented for that purpose in favor of such 
particular individuals.’’** The effort to have a general 


"0, O. 253/26. 
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bill passed was continued. It was not until December 2, 
1830 that a bill was passed by the assembly extending the 
privileges of citizenship to the free colored and free black 
inhabitants of the island. This bill was again amended to 
add more liberal features on January 19, 1832, as a re- 
sult of agitation in Jamaica and in England.® Similar 
movements were launched in other colonies.” 

It was confidently asserted that the British Govern- 
ment could not withhold freedom in the complete sense 
from its colored citizens who were ‘‘as well informed’’ 
as the whites, who were superior in numbers, and who 
were ‘‘unanimous”’ in their demands. Having conceded 
‘‘to the Catholics of Ireland emancipation from the state 
of political thraldom in which they had been for so ex- 
tended a period kept,’’ an editor felt that freedom would 
not be withheld from ‘‘so loyal and numerous a class of 
British subjects’’ as the free colored population.* 

The movement to remove these disabilities began to 
gather momentum in 1826. On January 5 of this year 
a proclamation was issued by the King for Trinidad. 
Its purpose was for ‘‘the relief and satisfaction of all of 
His Majesty’s free colored subjects whatsoever in the 
island of Trinidad and revoking special sections of laws 
bearing on them.’** An act was passed by the Assem- 
bly of Barbados on January 10, 1828, removing the in- 
equalities of the law and supplementing other acts passed 
previously. This legislation was strengthened by acts in 
1829, 1830 and 1831. Antigua began its relief legislation 
on January 12, 1824 and completed it in December, 1831. 
The Bahamas passed similar legislation in 1824 and in 
1830.°° Protests continued to be sent to Parliament con- 

=Ibid., 241/28. The Jamaica Watchman and the Free Press, February 
10, 1820. The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter. Vol. III., pp. 208-209. 


“The Weekly Register, Antigua, February 15, 1830; The Barbadian, 
January 25, 1830. 

“The Jamaica Watchman and Free Press, March 31, 1830. 

“COC. O. 167/43. 

"Parliamentary Papers, No. 59, January, 1832; C. O. 7/34; 28/102. 
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cerning the disabilities of the free colored population in 
the West Indies and the Caribbean area. At times these 
petitions were ignored, and at other times action was 
taken either by royal proclamation or by action of the 
assemblies. 

The situation of the free colored population in South 
Africa and in Canada was unique. The tribes of colored 
peoples in and about the South African Colonies were 
free, and their relationships to and contacts with the col- 
onists were in some respects similar to those of the 
Indians of North America with the English Colonists. 
The Dutch company had issued a decree at an early date 
that the Hottentots should not be enslaved. When free 
Dutch burghers were first settled on the land along the 
Liesbeck River and the Table valley, slaves were obtained 
from a Portuguese slaver. These slaves came from 
Madagascar, Ceylon and the East Indies. Freedom was 
obtained after a term of years, and it was said to be de- 
pendent on ‘‘good character, a knowledge of Dutch, and 
the profession of Christianity.’’ Within the area of the 
colony, the free colored population continued to grow in 
numbers from the same causes as in the other colonies. 

On the frontiers of the South African Colony, there 
was continuous unrest. The Chadka wars in the North- 
east kept the frontier in continuous ferment during the 
twenties. British troops made raids into these terri- 
tories and into the Bautu country. They fought and 
maintained their freedom for many years, but slowly and 
stubbornly they yielded, and tribe after tribe accepted 
England’s dominant control. 

Colonies of free Negroes were established in lower 
Canada. Some were scattered in the towns and cities of 
Canada west and were concentrated in settlements of 
their own. They were given justice before the law, it 


“Dorothea Fairbridge, A History of South Africa, p. 39. 
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was said, without regard to race or color.*' The free eol- 
ored population in the British colonies in Canada and 
South Africa faced problems which differed entirely 
from those in the island colonies, where the slavery of 
the Negro was an institution for economic profits. 


The people of color in the island colonies manifested 
an interest in the condition of the slaves and in their 
freedom. As a whole they declared their willingness to 
improve the lot of the slaves in accordance with the re- 
quests and recommendations of Parliament, and they 
expressed the desire to free their slaves. Under ordinary 
circumstances, all slaveholders would have fought the 
ameliorative clauses and the anti-slavery measures, but 
a division between the colored and white slaveholders had 
been made by the attitude of the whites toward the privi- 
leges for the colored group. The colored slaveholders 
were urged by other colored leaders in the fight for 
freedom to ameliorate the conditions of their slaves so 
as to show themselves worthy of consideration. A 
slaveholder of color called upon his fellow slaveholders 
of his race to ameliorate the conditions of their slaves, 
because if they refused to extend this liberality to their 
brothers, they would be subjecting themselves to the 
charge of unreasonableness and inconsistency. 

The Jamaica Watchman declared that the colored 
people did not hesitate to declare themselves ‘‘the firm 
and unbending opponents of the present system, the zeal- 
ous advocates of a change from slave to free labour with 
due regard to the rights of every one.’’** Mr. Henry 
Loving was sent to England by the free colored people 

“African Repository, Vol. 13, p. 12; Charles Stewart, Remarks on the 
Colony of Liberia and the American Colonization Society, with some Account 


of the Settlement of Coloured People at Wilberforce, Upper Canada. (Lon- 
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of Antigua; and on May 7, 1832, he sent a letter to Lord 
Howick, then in charge of the colonial office, saying that 
the free colored people were not only willing to carry the 
program for the amelioration of the slave population 
into effect but that they were also willing to join in ‘‘put- 
ting down’’ the present system by every lawful means and 
that they would do this even ‘‘in opposition to the re- 
fractory whites.’’® 

A meeting of the colored people at Kingston, Jamaica 
on August 18, 1832 declared by resolution that they would 
view with satisfaction any measure which would be 
adopted by the legislature for ameliorating the condition 
of the slave population ‘‘preparatory to ultimate eman- 
cipation.’’*® The property element entered into the con- 
sideration of the colored slaveholders as it did for those 
of the whites. They wanted to improve the condition of 
their slaves, and emancipation was an end in view; but 
they expected to be compensated for their loss in property 
rights. They were advocates, as one phrased it, of a 
change from slave to free labor with the understanding 
that there was to be ‘‘due regard to the rights of every 
one,’’*? as noted above. 

For long periods, divisions had been existing between 
the free colored and the free black populations. This 
cleavage resulted from the attitude of the white popula- 
tion with respect to the color question. The free colored 
people, made up largely of the mulatto element of the 
population, were more acceptable to the whites and were 
granted a higher social standard, in order to set them 
off from the free black group. This separation on the 
basis of color had registered itself in public affairs, pri- 
vate associations, and social diversions. The struggle 
for the liberation of the free colored population had 
gradually drawn the two groups together. In the late 


“The Antigua Herald, November 1, 1832. 
“The Jamaica Watchman and Free Press, August 18, 1832. 
“Ibid., April 6, 1833. 
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twenties of the nineteenth century this cooperation had 
broken down some of the tradition of caste which had 
attached to color. This condition had been perpetuated 
for so many years that it was impossible to terminate its 
existence. Remnants of the tradition are found in the 
West Indies today. The main effort was made, however, 
at this time to have both of these groups cooperate for a 
general emancipation. When the suggestion was made 
in Antigua that privileges be extended to the free colored 
alone and that the blacks be excluded it was asserted by 
one of the widely circulated organs of the free colored 
population that they were resolved not to seek their rights 
nor to accept them by the desertion of the blacks.® 

The same cooperation and cleavage were found in the 
other colonies. In Jamaica, it was said that ‘‘the policy 
of the whites has occasioned a union between the blacks 
and browns which never before existed; and there is now 
as good an understanding and so complete a community 
of interest existing between them as nothing will ever 
dissolve or injure.’”’ The Jamaica Watchman continued 
to urge the unity of all classes for the general good. 
Other voices added to these demands. To one it seems 
‘‘only fair’’ that in an assembly of forty-five there should 
be at least ‘‘fifteen mulattoes and blacks and five Jews.’’ 
The hope was expressed that the future would see ‘‘the 
assembly and vestries, with all public bodies in the array 
of the three colors—the white, the yellow, the black.’’”° 

It was often pointed out in the petitions of the colored 
population that unqualified freedom had been granted to 
the colored peoples of the possessions held by France, 
Holland, Sweden and Denmark, which were in near prox- 
imity to the English possessions in the West Indies. The 
actions of these nations were brought to the attention of 


“The Antigua Weekly Register, April 19, 1831. 


“The Jamaica Watchman and Free Press, January 7, 1832; May 22, 
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the British Government in a direct way by Henry Loving 
who had been delegated by them to press their case in 
London. 

The efforts of this group, seconded by the anti-slavery 
organizations, led to the passage of partial emancipation 
bills for the free Negro groups between December, 1830 
and July, 1832 in St. Vincent, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Grenada, Antigua, Dominica, and Tobago. St. Lucia, 
Montserrat, St. Christopher, St. Vincent and Tortola fol- 
lowed with legislation of similar type.’ St. Christopher 
was reluctant to remove its disabilities. On December 3, 
1832, an act was passed to extend the privilege of voting 
and the minor rights of citizenship, but it was not until 
April, 1833 that a bill was passed by the assembly re- 
moving all of the inequalities. Captain Killikelly, who 
was in charge of the colonial government in the island at 
that time reported that the measure would ‘‘tend to cement 
the union and good understanding that should exist 
between all classes of His Majesty’s subjects.’’” 


The struggle in Montserrat was equally as acute. The 
bill for the removal of all disabilities was reported on 
May 7, 1832. Governor Patrick Ross reported at the time 
that he did not doubt its passage. The act had two sig- 
nificant sections. The first declared that the free colored 
and free blacks should be entitled equally with white per- 
sons ‘‘generally to have, exercise and enjoy all rights and 
privileges which belong to His Majesty’s subjects of free 
condition, without any qualification, reservation or re- 
striction whatever, any law or political usage or custom 
of this island to the contrary notwithstanding.’’ The other 
section declared that a duty of two pounds and ten 
shillings was to be imposed upon all goods above one 
hundred pounds imported from England into the colony. 
This tax was justified on the ground that the colony would 


"Parliamentary Papers, No. 59, January, 1832; C. O. 7/34; 28/102; 
101/26. 
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lose the penalties which were paid hitherto by those who 
employed free colored workers instead of slaves and 
because the parishes would have a greater burden to carry 
for the relief of paupers who would come from the free 
colored population. A memorial agreeing to the tax 
because it would bear on all alike was presented by the 
free colored population. The British Government insisted 
upon the removal of the tax, however, and after heated 
debates and lengthy correspondence this request was 
granted. The bill was passed on November 1, 1832. Gov- 
ernor Ross reported that ‘‘the passage of the bill had the 
effect of calming the angered feelings of the free colored 
class and had made some thousands of foes our friends.’”* 

Efforts were often made to impose some special tax 
or obstacle upon the free colored population in exchange 
for their liberty. Jamaica had attempted this by proposing 
the grant of the franchise to those among the free colored 
and free black population who owned freeholds of the 
value of one hundred pounds and paid taxes to the amount 
of ten pounds a year. These persons were to enjoy ‘‘the 
rights and privileges of whites.’’ The opposition both in 
England and the colony itself was so strong that the 
proposed act was not passed. Barbados had attempted 
a similar measure. The act of June 9, 1831, stated that 
white household voters would be required to have a 
qualification of ten pounds currency and colored house- 
hold voters would be required to have a qualification of 
thirty pounds currency. This law remained in effect until 
1834, when Governor Lionel Smith recommended its 
revision.” 

The main disabilities of the free colored and free 
black classes had been removed by 1833. They were not 
wholly free, but they were more than half free. Tradition 
and custom would not die completely. The way, however, 


“Cc. 0. 7/34. 
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was open to a more complete cooperation in government 
and economic activity than ever before in the history of 
the empire. Some of the white inhabitants had been 
sympathetic with them and at times had sent memorials 
to the assemblies requesting the extension of citizenship 
privileges to both the free colored and the free blacks.” 


The free colored and free black population expressed 
their gratitude to their friends among the whites, both 
to individuals and to groups. Their meetings passed 
resolutions which were forwarded to the governors who 
had befriended their cause and to groups of whites who 
had aided them. The colored groups in Trinidad through 
a delegation sent by them presented Dr. Lushington, who 
had championed their cause in Parliament, with a piece 
of silver plate. A silver salver, 24 inches in diameter, and 
valued at one hundred pounds was presented to Governor 
Beard by the colored inhabitants of Berbice, and upon it 
were inscribed the words, ‘‘the humble tribute of respect 
and gratitude from the free colored inhabitants of the 
colony of Berbice to his excellency, Lieutenant Governor 
Henry Beard, the first Governor in the British colonies 
to loosen the chain of prejudice so long existing in the 
West Indies against their class, 1831.’""7 There were 
others among the colored groups who would not join in 
these demonstrations of gratitude. They denied that any 
thanks were due any legislative body ‘‘reckoning from 
the church-demolishing island of Barbados in the East, 
quite down to the Anti-Sectarian Empire of Jamaica in 
the West.’’ They were of the opinion that the whites 
yielded because they could not longer withhold their 
rights ‘‘with safety to themselves or advantage to their 
interests.’’ It was confidently declared by this section of 
the colored group that they would ‘‘most flatly and un- 


CO, O. 241/28; The Journal of St. Christopher, September 20, 1832. 
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equivocally deny that any obligation is due from the free 
people on the score of a boon.’’” 

With the disappearance of the majority of the restric- 
tions upon the freedom of the free colored and free black 
classes, either as a result of the action of the colonial 
assemblies or following the advices from the colonial office, 
colored members of juries, members of assemblies and 
deputies in public office began to appear. As early as 
January 1831, the grand and petty Juries at Montega 
Bay ‘‘were principally composed of colored gentlemen.’’’® 
John Athull, a colored man, was appointed Deputy Post 
Master of the island of Antigua, and his appointment was 
approved by the council. Three colored men were elected 
to the assembly of Dominica and dined with the governor 
and other legislators on October 16, 1832.8 The Jamaica 
Watchman was of the opinion that the assembly should 
be divided and that there could be no reasonable objection 
to the representation of the constituences ‘‘by one white 
and one colored gentleman.’’ This principle was regarded 
as a fair one for the whole colony.* Another opinion was 
that the impanelling of a petty jury which had 41 whites 
and 7 colored was ‘‘totally wrong’’ and that this was a 
disparity in numbers which should be removed.*? 

Writing in 1835, a keen observer stated that ‘‘only 
four or five years have elapsed since the free people of 
colour have been raised to an equality of civil and political 
rights with their white brethren; and already the un- 
reasonable and apparently unsurmountable prejudice, 
seems rapidly to be disappearing. White and brown, and 
black, now sit indiscriminately in the same juries, meet 
on the same hustings, preside on the same bench of judica- 
ture, and sit and speak and vote in the same legislative 
assemblies; and yet, less than six years ago, a Jamaica 


"The Weekly Register (Antigua), May 31, 1831. 
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planter, of a white complexion, would have felt himself 
disgraced by sitting at the same table, or moving in com- 
panionship of any kind not vicious, with individuals whose 
skins were a tinge darker than their own. May we not 
hence infer, that the time is not far distant, when, in 
other colonies, as the French, in which great advances 
have already been made in doing away with all invidious 
distinctions of this kind and even in the United States of 
America, where this absurd and unchristian prejudice had 
usurped an almost universal dominion, even among those 
whose reputation is the highest, will come to feel the force 
of that divine truth, which instructs us that we are the 
children of God by faith in Christ Jesus.’’** 


Gradually the bonds of the colored groups had been 
loosened. Their freedom had a direct influence upon the 
emancipation of the other peoples of color in the British 
Empire. The emancipation of the free blacks and free 
colored population was the first step in the legal equality 
of the colored, black and white populations of the empire, 
and it was the foreshadowing of the ultimate emancipation 
of the slaves. These two movements, one to liberate the 
half-free and the other to emancipate the slaves, were 
parallel paths on the road to freedom for the entire Negro 
population in the British Empire. 


The study of the efforts of the free colored population 
of the British Empire for their complete freedom is not 
without its lessons for the Negro population of the United 
States, who yet await another emancipation. The con- 
clusion from this study which would reflect upon this 
situation is quite evident. It can be clearly seen that 
wealth, education, culture and numbers are not of them- 
selves sufficient to bring recognition to a suppressed group 
but that protest, petition, united counsels and aggressive 
action must accompany them. In this connection, the 
Negroes of the United States who are advancing in wealth, 


"The Anti-Slavery Reporter, February, 1835, Vol. IV, No. 7, p. 249. 
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education and culture would do well to study the technique 
of protest which was developed by the free colored pop- 
ulation of the British Empire in their attainment of the 
privileges of citizenship. 


Cuartes H. WESLEY 


Howard University 














THE NEGRO AND WHITE DISFRANCHISEMENT 
DURING RADICAL RECONSTRUCTION’? 


The aims of the radicals in Congressional reconstruc- 
tion were predicated upon the successful administration of 
the twin policies of complete Negro enfranchisement and 
partial white disfranchisement. So clearly did these 
planks of the radical program interweave and supplement 
each other that either one without the other could not 
have produced the results deemed so essential by radical 
politicians; hence both principles were incorporated into 
the Fourteenth Amendment and written into the procedure 
of the reconstruction acts. They were, in reality, two 
interlocking phases of the same consummation, namely— 
radicalization or Republicanization of the South in the 
interest of the victors in the war. Two revolutions were 
achieved, therefore, when the formerly submerged class of 
blacks was catapulted into political power and when the 
old leaders were relegated into obscurity. 

Greeley might say that if the South allowed the Negro 
to vote he would advocate the admission of ‘‘all ex-rebel 
generals of the most obnoxious type,’ yet the radicals 
saw that such a policy would be foolhardy, for the simple 
reason that if the rebel brigadiers were enfranchised, they 
would soon know how to disfranchise the blacks. This, in 
fact, was one of the chief reasons in the minds of idealists 
of the radical party for disabling white leaders, namely— 
that the blacks should be permitted to function unham- 
pered; for it goes without saying that a proud Southern 
colonel with several generations of political supremacy 
behind him would not sit beside his former black servant 
in any legislative body and let the freedman vote on 


*This article is an excerpt from an unpublished Doctor of Philosophy dis- 
sertation, ‘‘Congressional Disfranchisement, 1866-68,’’ presented to the De- 
partment of History of the University of Chicago, August, 1933. 


*Quoted by Senator Stewart in Globe, March 1, 1866, p. 1107. 
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matters that had more to do with the propertied interests 
than with the poor Negro.’ 

Quotation is not needed to prove that theorists such 
as Sumner sincerely believed that the recently freed 
Negroes had as much political acumen and common in- 
telligence as the previously dominant whites.* This way 
of thinking was not only Jeffersonian but Jacksonian— 
carried even further than Jackson would have gone. It 
is not always perceived that Sumner and his friends, who 
thought that in some divinely inscrutable manner the 
ignorant black by becoming suddenly free became just as 
suddenly intelligent, were merely applying the old Western 
philosophy that voting and office-holding required neither 
education nor experience; that political ability and the 
sense of civic responsibility were born with men just as 
the color of their eyes and the shape of their feet; and 


*Thus, in the conservative convention of South Carolina, one of the sec- 
retaries, Spain, said: ‘‘For one I will never consent that when I approach 
the ballot-box a son of Africa shall stand by my side as my equal.’’ So 
also General M. W. Gary: ‘‘The negro has a black skin and another nature, 
and you can not change either by extending to him the elective franchise. 
If you do, you place your carriage-driver and your boot-black upon an 
equality with yourself.’’—Cincinnati Commercial, June 15, 1868. 

‘The radicals were not afraid of Negro ignorance, for they felt they could 
control it in their own interest. Ignorance was nothing to the party purpose. 
Charles B. Moss, of Virginia, said at Middletown, New York, ‘‘Give us 
negro loyal rule in preference to aristocratic rebel white rule, now and for- 
ever.’’ Clipped by Anti.Slavery Standard, December 7, 1867. The radical 
Belletrische Zeitung of New York said, ‘‘Better a black Union man than a 
white rebel; yet we agree that there is more intelligence among the whites, 
and it is a pretty hard thing that true patriotism and liberalism are only 
found among the blacks.’’ Clipped by Missouri Republican (St. Louis), No- 
vember 5, 1867. Wade told an audience at Marietta, Ohio, that if the Irish 
could vote after five years of probation, the Negro should receive the same boon: 
**As a mass they are better qualified to discharge their duties under this 
government than the great mass, equal to them in numbers, that we have 
always permitted to vote....’’ Clipped in Atlanta Daily Intelligencer, Sep- 
tember 14, 1867. For other sentiments on the political capacity of the blacks 
see Chicago Tribune, April 25, July 24, and November 4, 1867; Julian in a 
speech at Indianapolis, in Grace Giddings Julian Clarke’s George W. Julian 
(Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Commission, 1923), pp. 286 ff; and Gov- 
ernor Dennison in a speech at New Lexington, Ohio, in Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, undated, in Sherman Papers, CX XII, 28197. 
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that the unlettered common man or uncouth Westerner 
could run the United States Government even better than 
could the Virginia Dynasts or the New England Puritans. 
In other days John Quincy Adams, with his finely devel- 
oped mind, and similar New England Brahmins with their 
sense of intellectual superiority, could look with fear and 
trembling for the future of a government which was being 
controlied by rough, illiterate Westerners. And it must 
be admitted that in so far as they made their point that 
running a government required experience and training, 
there was much to be said for their feeling that Jackson- 
janism meant mob rule. But it is now 1868 instead of 1828, 
and the New England of John Quincy Adams is not the 
New England of Charles Sumner. Senator Sumner and 
his New England looked with equanimity and even favor 
on the spectacle, as mobs of Negroes, infinitely less 
educated than the Westerners in 1828, trooped in to take 
control of Southern governments and to justify the Decla- 
ration that all men are created equal. But anyone who had 
lived in 1828 could have foreseen what must happen in 
1868: men with all the education and training that society 
can afford them frequently turn popular government into 
a mockery°—and the inaugural orgies that characterized 
the coming into power of the West in March, 1829, were 
to be repeated (in greater detail and with more danger 
to good government, it is true, but repeated), as the 
Southern States fell into the hands of triumphant Negroes 
and ignorant whites. It is perhaps cruel to mention the 
inaugural brawl in March, 1829, the introduction of the 
spoils system, the ‘‘Kitchen Cabinet,’’ the onslaught 


*Of. The New York Herald, October 1, 1867: ‘‘Are we expected, in the 
light of the intelligence of the century, to believe that any body of men, be 
they the Congress of the United States or a body of mythological gods, can, 
by a simple legislative fiat, lift the negro from barbarism to the summit of 
civilization? . . . the highest legislative ability is required in framing 
organic laws; yet we see the forming of State constitutions committed to a 
mass of poor, ignorant negroes, who hardly know their right hand from their 
left, and to the lowest and least cultivated portion of the whites.’’ 
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against respectability in the bank war, the Eaton affair, 
and the panic of 1837 in the same breath with Governor 
Scott and the bond ring, Moses and the legislative ring, 
and the printing ring in South Carolina; yet to him who 
looks at these things from the proper vantage ground, 
they are merely different in degree and not in kind. The 
crudeness of the West under Jackson was ameliorated by 
the fact that he used able men from the Kast and South to 
aid him; by the fact that he was a much more competent 
man than those who voted for him; and by the fact that 
the West learned quickly. None of these, however, aided the 
freedman and the poor white. There was no Jackson in 
the Presidency; the carpet-baggers, who came, tutored the 
Negroes in politics; and, of course, the freedmen were 
painfully lacking in the social heritage which would enable 
them to govern even by common sense, if not by training. 
Sumner could adorn his speeches with a wealth of his- 
torical and classical allusions; yet when he told Welles, 
with approval, that ‘‘a general officer from Georgia had 
informed him that the Negroes of that State are better 
qualified to establish and maintain a republican govern- 
ment than the whites,’’® he demonstrated that he had 
acquired little wisdom from his knowledge of American 
history. Seemingly unaware of the fact, he was acting 
according to the philosophy of Jackson, without being able 
to see, any more than did Jackson, that though the voice 
of the people may be the voice of God, divine inspiration 
is poor substitute for training and experience. Meanwhile 
the disfranchised Southerners could look on and agonize 
while a job which they knew so well how to do was being 
bungled by men who knew not what they did. 

Anarchy had resulted during the French Revolution 
when inexperienced men (but much better equipped than 
the Negro in the Reconstruction) had tried their hands at 
governing, and had ended by making a sham of liberty. 
Chaos was almost certain to follow, when Negroes, some 


*Welles, Dairy, II, 393. The words are Welles’s, quoting Sumner. 
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of whom had only recently been slaves, picking cot- 
ton, could now, theoretically at least, sit among the 
mighty in the Senate at Washington.’ Criticism of Negro 
enfranchisement, after the event, is easy. The suggestion 
of anything better, in the light of post-war hatreds, is 
difficult. Lincoln in his letter to Govern Hahn, of 
Louisiana,® revealed no desire to enfranchise large masses 
of ignorant Negroes; his suggestion that they be given 
the vote gradually over a period of forty years® would 
seem, as judged from results that followed, to have been 
the most statesmanlike procedure for all concerned. But 
wise as this seems to be, now that the Civil War passions 
have subsided, it stood no chance of acceptance imme- 
diately after the War. Post-bellum psychology at the 
North would almost surely demand political rights for the 
freedmen, if for no other reason than as a punishment to 
the South. It might have seemed inconsistent for the 
North to foree black suffrage upon the South, while 
Northern States refused to give the Negro the vote,’ but 


"The well-known example of Senator Hiram Revels, of Mississippi, who 
was elected to the seat of Jefferson Davis, hardly needs mention. He was 
of the better type of Negro and carried himself with some dignity and mod- 
esty. He was lionized by Sumner and the radicals as an example of what 
disfranchisement of the whites could do for the black man. 

*Lincoln to Hahn, March 13, 1864, in John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
eds., Abraham Lincoln—Complete Works Comprising His Speeches, Letters, 
State Papers, and Miscellaneous Writings, II, 496. Johnson had similar ideas 
on Negro enfranchisement. He wrote as follows to Provisional Governor 
Sharkey and the convention of Mississippi: ‘‘If you could extend the elee- 
tive franchise to all persons of color who can read the Constitution of the 
United States in English, and write their names, and to all persons of color 
who own real estate valued at not less than $250, and pay taxes thereon, you 
would completely disarm the adversary and set an example the other states 
will follow.’’ Garner, Reconstruction in Mississippi, p. 84. 

*Second Annual Message, in Richardson, Messages and Papers, VI, 136. 

The refusal of certain Northern States to allow Negro suffrage pro- 
vided an opportunity for Southern editors to point to Northern tyranny. 
The New Orleans Picayune, December 8, 1867, showed the inconsistency of 
the radicals in foisting Negro suffrage on the South, while Ohio had re- 
jected it, 225,340 to 125,937; Kansas, 16,114 to 7,591; and Minnesota, 
28,759 to 5,114. Quoted by Ficklen, Reconstruction in Louisiana, p. 194. 
See also Western Christian Advocate, October 18, 1865; Chicago Tribune, 
April 11, 1867; New York World, February 3, and March 6, 1868. 
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this meant nothing to radical politicians. 

Few Republicans denied that Negro suffrage was a 
party measure to radicalize the South. Enfranchisement 
of the Negro was not for the Negro’s benefit alone; it 
had become the only salvation of the radical party. Thus 
the black had at first been used to defeat the rebellion 
(in the Emancipation Proclamation); next he was to be 
used in aiding the Republican party to keep the rebels in 
their places (in the Fourteenth Amendment); now (in the 
Reconstruction Acts) he was to be the instrument, the 
last and final recourse, to insure the very existence of the 
party that had freed him. If this last card in the radical 
hand could not save the party, nothing would. Thus said 
Greeley, Forney, Philipps and all the rest. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Anti-Slavery Standard wrote: 


The success of the radical wing of the dominant party will, in 
a great degree, depend upon the progress of the reconstruction 
movement, and the clearness with which the newly enfranchised 
citizens shall see on which side stand their faithful and sincere 
friends. The colored votes to be added to our poll are going to 
do much more than restore as loyal the now unrepresented 
States; they are to make dominant that party for which in the 
near future of remoulded political organizations a majority of 
their vote will be given.” 


And Forney, in the Philadelphia Press, declared: 


. .. the Government was forced to look to men who will vote for 
the Republic, and hence it enfranchised the negro as a last and 
lasting resort ... All that Congress has done has been to refuse 
to allow the defeated rebels to resume command of the South 
by enfranchising and protecting the only friends the Government 
has in the South.” 


Senator Wilson boasted that the radicals would carry the 
next Presidential election by Negro votes in the Southern 
States; while Ben Butler’s brother-in-law, editor of the 
New Orleans Republican (owned by Ben Butler), 


“Clipped by the Indianapolis Herald, April 8, 1867, and Vicksburg 
Herald and Mississippian, July 9, 1867. 


“November 4 and November 30, 1867. 
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. . . personally declares to me that they have no hope except 
through these Negroes, and that these Constitutions shall be 
forced upon the States at all hazards, . . . to have their votes 
counted in the Electoral College." 

‘The existence of the Republican party is bound up with 
the establishment of Negro suffrage. If it fails here its 
career as a national party is closed. If it falters in this 
course it must die,’’ said the Washington correspondent 
of the Anti-Slavery Standard,“ which used his letter as 
its leading editorial. And Forney proved that ‘‘The 
commercial value of the colored vote is one of those sub- 
jects that well deserve examination,’’ by listing at least 
eight dire financial evils that would result if the rebels 
rather than the radicals won the Negro vote.*® 


Greeley said the same, only in words that would appear 
less selfish: ‘‘The problem is to reconstruct the South so 
that its electoral votes shall be cast for progress . . ss 
Since he believed in impartial suffrage, he had to add 
that the party must not be composed of Negroes alone, 
but of all Unionists. He wished it understood that ‘‘the 
Republican party knows no colored vote. It knows the 
People only, and between white and black can make no 
distinction.’*® And Stevens admitted that 


I have never insisted that the franchise should be unjustly regu- 
lated So as to Secure a Republican ascendency but I have insisted 
and do insist that there can be no unjust regulation of that fran- 
chise wich [sic] will give to any other party the power..." 


The Boston Traveller asserted that the Negroes must be 
enfranchised because ‘‘we need their aid. We cannot 
expect to carry the country through the difficulties of 


*Moses Bates to Johnson, December 14, 1867, in Johnson Papers, OXXVI, 
18376. Bates had been editor of the Plymouth (Mass.) Sentinel for fifteen 
years and Democratic chairman for ten years. He was in Louisiana looking 
for a new business opportunity. 

“October 19, 1867. 

Philadelphia Press, June 19, 1868. 

*New York Tribune, April 12 and 17, 1867. 

"Stevens to F. A. Conkline, January 6, 1868, in Stevens Papers, XIV, 
54646. 
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the next twenty years without the effective assistance of 
Southern colored men.’’ If the South were restored 
without this Negro aid, ‘‘we shall have an early return 
of that state of things in which the civil war originated.”’ 
The South would combine with the Northern Democracy, 


... first to rule, and then to ruin . . . We should have another 
great civil war in half a dozen years .. . We must insist on the 
elevation of the blacks, or submit our own necks to the swords of 
the whites and their allies.” 


As Negro dominion loomed, some of the bitterest in- 
vective writing in American history appeared in both 
the North and the South, against this deliberate crime of 
the radicals to perpetuate their own party control. 
Leading this assault in the North was the New York 
Herald, after its conversion in the summer of 1867 to the 
anti-radical stand. The following is typical: 


Here, in the great republic of the nineteenth century, we go 
back for precedents in government and find that the Roman sys- 
tem is the only one to which we can adapt ourselves . . . the 
Roman provincial system may have been adapted to the ignorance 
of two thousand years ago .. . Intelligence cannot and will not 
bear such rule... 

The action of the radical party has not been the creation of a 
civilization for the negro, but an attempt to turn the white race 
back to a barbarism which we have been trying to shake off and 
from which we have been emerging for more than twenty 
centuries...” 


Ex-Governor William A. Graham said that enfranchising 
all Negroes and 


. . . disfranchising all men of experience and influence among 
us, is the most solemn farce that has been enacted in all history. 
It is to roll back the tide of civilization, two centuries at least, 
and place the ballot in the hands of a constituency less qualified 
for the office of government than has ever before exercised it in 
any republican country.” 


March 11, 1868. Cf. Wade: ‘‘You must storm the Sebastopol of the 
Almighty and shell Him from His throne, before the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party can predominate ... .’’ Quoted by Boston Post, October 18, 
1867. 

October 10 and 11, 1867. 

Raleigh Standard, September 14, 1867. 
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‘‘The act,’’ said the Charleston Mercury, 


. enfranchises all the black, and disfranchises large portions 

of the white population. To make this disposition of voters 
effectual for the party purpose, of gaining the Southern States 
to their party support, they must wnite the black, against the 
white population at the polls.” 
The Missouri Republican went so far as to charge outright 
conspiracy; the radicals, it said, figured deliberately on 
how many black votes they needed, since most of the 
whites would be against them; hence, 


. . . they had the strongest interest to diminish the white vote. 
Before the final restriction was put on, the Radical managers at 
Washington had lists in their hands to guide them; and their 
only inquiry was: How many whites must be struck off to insure 
a Radical majority.” 


The Boston Post said in the same vein: 


. what they are after is the building up of a party in the 
Southern States which will secure a continued lease of power to 
their possession. They know that cannot be had through the 
whites as a body, and hence they seek to disfranchise them, just 
as Brownlow does by whole counties in Tennessee, and to put in 
their place the untutored, tractable, and wholly facile race of 
negroes, who never before held political power, and even now are 
ignorant of its value or meaning.” 

The New York Times thought that ‘‘The exclusion of a 
limited class from the franchise and from office furnishes 
a certain ground of objection. But the enfranchisement 
of the Negro is the charge that overrides all others.’’™* 
The San Francisco Vanguard asked, ‘‘SHALL WHITE 
MEN BE FREE?”’ and added, ‘‘the issue is not now the 
emancipation of the slave, but the emancipation of his 
master...’ The whole policy, said the Louisville 
Journal, would end ‘‘substantially in the subjection of 
the white race to the black. And not only that: but the 


“June 29, 1867. 

“October 12, 1867. 

*July 1, 1867. 

“June 13, 1867. 

*Clipped by Vicksburg Herald and Mississippian, June 19, 1867. 
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Republic will be lost .... ’® Moses Bates, the New 
England Democratic leader and editor, already quoted, 
wrote to Johnson what he thought of the whole radical 
system: 


I am a Massachusetts man, a democrat always, risked my life 
in the Service of my country, to preserve inviolate the Union of 
our fathers, but I did not Seek to uphold the American Flag that 
ignorant negroes may rule over white men, nor do I believe the 
white people will ever Submit to so great an insult... . 

The consequences which have followed,—the disfranchisement 
under the Reconstruction acts, by the partizan and aggressive 
policy of Gen. Sheridan of more than thirty thousand intelligent 
white men of Louisiana who are as true to the Union and the Con- 
stitution as the people of Massachusetts or any other State ;—and 
the enfranchisement by Congress,—in violation of all constitu- 
tional authority,—of fifty thousand uneducated, and in many 
instances half civilized Africans just emerged from Slavery, 
with scarcely more appreciation of the Science of government 
than the mules that have been their companions in the field, and 
they permitted to register under as many aliases as they were 
eapable of remembering names to personate, while from a constit- 
uency thus improvised a ‘convention’ has been selected to frame 
a fundamental law for the once rich, prosperous, and enlightened 
State of Louisiana, and when the expenses of the constitution So 
forced upon the State,—computed upon the most extravagant 
basis,—are assessed upon an impoverished and disfranchised 
people the Same elements propose to represent the State in the 
congress of the United States, and participate in the election of 
a President.” 


The Memphis Avalanche, famous for its rebel predi- 
lections, and noted amongst radicals as one of the vilest 
unreconstructed sheets of the South, said: 


We solemnly believe that the extirpation of all the sons of 
the soil, of Circassian blood, would be hailed with joy by the 
party now dominant over this great country. . 

. It is very palpable that the design of the Radical leaders 
is to ‘degrade and disgrace our form of government, that it may 
be rendered so contemptible in the eyes of the people they will 
prefer any change to the existing order of things. Thus they 
cheapen the right to suffrage, by bestowing it upon ignorant, 
besotted masses, excluding therefrom the brightest intelligence 


*December 7, 1867. 
"Bates to Johnson, at request of McCulloch, December 14 and 31, 1867, 
in Johnson Papers, CXXVI, 18376; CXXVIII, 18613. 
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and political experience... 

. . . We know there is no truth in the Bible if the fanatics 
are not fighting against God. We know that God designed the 
Caucasian race to have dominion. It must govern. Mind must 
rule. Ignorance and bestiality must yield to integrity, virtue 
and intelligence . . . He made the negro for a subordinate posi- 
tion. This is shown in every characteristic belonging to him. 
His inferior brain; his subserviency to the white race; his loyalty 
to his master; .. .” 


George Mason, of Virginia, published a series of 


articles criticizing the results of the radical program 
which were then becoming evident: 


The noble Caucasian, in whose very look and gait the God 
of creation has stamped a blazing superiority, to bow down to 
and be governed by the sable African, upon whom the same God 


has put the ineffaceable mark of inferiority! . .. A more fla- 
grant desecration of the representative principle ... is not to be 
found in the annals of the human race . . . Not only have the 


eolored population a controlling majority in the Legislature, but 
by the abominable test-oath—iron clad—ninety-nine hundredths 
of the white people are disqualified for office. . . . Is not this 
negro supremacy? .. .” 
Thus did Nordic supremacy cry despairingly but haughtily 
as it went down, banner streaming, ‘‘tumbling and rolling 
about in this Black Sea of Negroism. ... ’”*° 

What did the befuddled and unoffending Negro (who 
was the innocent cause of all this heart-burning on the part 
of the displaced leaders) think, as he saw his former 
master disfranchised? How did he wear the sudden glory 
of his enfranchisement? Here was a situation perhaps un- 
equaled in world history: a formerly suppressed class 
had become politically dominant over its former owners. 
An opportunity was presented for the newly-enfranchised 
citizens to domineer over disabled whites; an opportunity 
was offered for the former aristocrats, galled to desper- 
ation by an unkind fortune, to answer back in the bitterest, 
most uncompromising terms. Well did Burgess, in speak- 

*January 30, July 9, and November 16, 1867. 

*Norfolk (Virginia) Journal, clipped in Fredericksburg (Virginia) News, 


June 22, 1868. 
New York Herald, October 11, 1867. 
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ing of Negroes ruling over whites, say, ‘‘This was a 
tremendous bouleversement of the political society of 
these sections,’’ for the old leaders were helpless, and 
the States were in the hands of ‘‘poor white trash,’’ 
‘‘carpet-baggers’’ and Negroes.*! Such a revolution might, 
under other circumstances, have ended in race war, if the 
blacks had been too intolerant or if they had desired to 
take vengeance upon those who had formerly owned, and 
perhaps mistreated them. The situation was nothing less 
than anomalous, and brought out comment from innumer- 
able sources; for a revolution whereby former slaves 
were now in one sense masters, and former masters, were 
in one sense, slaves, was dramatic, to say the least.** Said 
the Richmond Enquirer and Examiner: 


We defy the historian to point out a single instance in ancient, 
medieval or modern history, in which either a savage, half-civil- 
ized or civilized conquerer [sic| ever devised a scheme for the ut- 
ter destruction of a defeated people half as diabolical as that of 
the Congressional plan of reconstruction. We hurl this challenge 
in the teeth of the authors and supporters of that monstrous 
measure with a full knowledge of the usual gabble about the 
inhumanity of Russia to the Poles, the Turks toward the Greeks 
and Cretans, &., & ... where, except in this country, can we 
find an instance of a conqueror handing over a defeated people to 
the mercies of their own slaves?” 


Such invocations of history were quite common in the 
controversial literature of the disfranchised or white 
South; they were not mere editorial fustian, but they 
came out of the heart of a people who thought there had 
been sufficient punishment when they had been defeated 
in what, the South believed, was a righteous cause. To 
add the insult of their own disfranchisement, coupled with 
the lifting of their own bondmen to a position of domi- 


* Reconstruction and the Constitution, p. 147. 

“Cf. New York Herald (March 3, 1868), which referred to the recent 
struggle as ‘‘a war begun because the negro was not free, and, behold, at 
its close, the white man is a slave!’’ 


*November 18, 1867. 
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nation over them, was almost past bearing :** that they did 
bear the ignominy does credit not only to themselves, 
but to the moderation of the Negro, who, by and large, 
was remarkably generous and sympathetic toward a class 
which had domineered over him for some 250 years. 

Probably the greatest compliment that could be paid 
to any people must be freely granted to this race of blacks, 
who, in spite of being pulled between the incendiary 
preachings of Northern missionaries and the wheedling 
of their former owners, ever maintained an extraordinary 
moderation in their dealings with a race whom, under 
ordinary circumstances, they should have been expected 
to hate to the point of extinction. Of course, the presence 
of the Union army helped to preserve the peace; and the 
ex-masters usually found it to their advantage to play up 
to the Negroes in order to wean them away from the 
radicals; yet the fact remains that in spite of atrocious 
government during reconstruction times, the Negroes were 
usually responsible for whatever generosity or moderation 
there was toward the disfranchised. Radical whites, and 
not Negroes, were mostly to blame for the proscriptive 
measures against the rebels. There is little doubt that, 
had the Negroes been left alone, much of the corruption 
and malfeasance in the reconstructed State Governments 
would have been eliminated. Perhaps it was the very 
ignorance of the Negroes that made them act generously 
and moderately—but whatever the explanation, astound- 
ingly little ill-will appeared on the part of most of the 
blacks. 


“Burgess believes that the Southern attitude was justified, and he does 
not mince words: ‘‘But there is mo question, now, that Congress did a 
monstrous thing, and committed a great political error, if not a sin, in the 
creation of this new electorate. It was a great wrong to civilization to put 
the white race of the South under the domination of the negro race. The 
claim that there is nothing in the color of the skin from the point of view 
of political ethics is a great sophism. A black skin means membership in a 
race of men which has never of itself succeeded in subjecting passion to rea- 
son, has never, therefore, created any civilization of any kind.’’ It meant, 
he concludes, ‘‘to establish barbarism in power over civilization.’’ Recon- 
struction and the Constitution, p. 133. 
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There was no confiscation of planters’ land, in spite 
of radical promises of forty acres and a mule, and in 
spite of Stevens having offered a confiscation bill in the 
House.** Again, no race war developed, in spite of threats 
of unthinking rebel sheets that if the Negroes did not 
take back seats, the whites would see that they did. The 
riots at New Orleans, Memphis, and elsewhere were 
exceptions, due as much to radical white incendiaries as 
to the Negroes. The Loyal Leagues were inspired by 
Northern carpet-baggers ;*° and the Ku Klux Klan trouble 
(the nearest thing to a race war that developed) was not 
a war—for the Negroes did not fight back.** 


©The few gestures in favor of confiscation that came from Negroes never 
got very far; and it is a question if all such were not inspired by white 
radicals. The colored members of the Alabama convention introduced a 
resolution of indirect confiscation which passed 53-31, requiring the Com- 
mittee on Ordinances to inquire into the expediency of giving the blacks 
compensation for their services as slaves from January 1, 1863, to May 20, 
1864. Richmond Whig, November 21, 1867. Many other projected confisca- 
tion measures were offered in other States, but the notices usually appeared 
in, and were played up by, rebel papers. It is extremely doubtful whether 
the Negroes had much faith in them, even though the freedmen were often 
the tools of the radicals in demanding such measures. 

“Hamilton is hard on the Negro, yet is willing to admit that the mis- 
government was largely due to radical whites. Speaking of North Carolina, 
he says: ‘‘Liberty with the negroes rapidly degenerated into license and, 
banded together in secret leagues which to radical officers served as a valid 
political cloak for all offences, instigated to violence by unprincipled adven- 
turers who had been lifted into political power by the negro vote, alienated 
from their former friends by slander, they unconsciously set about the de- 
struction of civilization in the South. Crime and violence of every sort ran 
unchecked until a large part of the South became a veritable hell through mis- 
tule which approximated anarchy.’’ Reconstruction in North Carolina, pp. 
452-53. 

*It says much for Negro moderation that such ravings as the following 
from the Jackson (Mississippi) Democrat had little effect on the Negroes. 
‘‘The Negroes must be Deported or EXTERMINATED! All the devil- 
begotten imps of darkness, whether black or brown, whether NEGROES or 
Indians, whether Mongols or Mulattoes, should at once be dismissed, and that 
forever, FROM THE OCARE, FROM THE SIGHT; AND EVEN from the 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN-BORN WHITES.’’ Clipped by Raleigh Stand- 
ard, August 15, 1867. Many other similar rabid vituperations could be in- 
stanced. It is true that the Negroes did their share of murdering, but the 
Klan did much more of such work. Cf. Oberholtzer, II, 360 ff. 
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Finally, there was no general demand on the part of 
the blacks for the disfranchisement of the whites, in spite 
of the charges of many rebel papers. Those projects that 
did emerge can be explained by the machinations of the 
white carpet-baggers and native scalawags. In those 
exceptional cases where the Negroes did support dis- 
franchisement, it can be said that they wished to make 
it as lenient and temporary as possible. The proof of this 
assertion is rather difficult, however, for two reasons. 
First, because the Negroes, being ignorant and illiterate, 
did little writing and speech-making that would be pre- 
served; second, because the rebel sheets like those of 
Memphis, Richmond, Charleston, and New Orleans pounced 
upon and magnified, for propaganda purposes, every move 
made by the Negroes in that direction. In other words, 
Negro sentiment regarding disfranchisement comes by 
way of unfriendly sources which viewed the ex-slaves 
through jaundiced eyes. And the small, comparatively 
unimportant Negro-edited papers which did demand the 
limit of disfranchisement, proscription, and confiscation, 
had little influence, if for no other reason than that they 
were not widely read, even by the Negroes.*® 

But there are a few speeches and editorials by Negroes; 
almost invariably they express a desire for cooperation 
and good feeling toward the whites. Perhaps no Negro 
was better known than Beverly Nash who had been a 
slave until liberated by Sherman. At a meeting at 
Columbia, South Carolina, he and Wade Hampton spoke 
from the same platform in favor of both races extending 
the olive branch to each other and living in peace. Begin- 
ning with the statement that he was sorry the whites were 
disfranchised, he continued: 


I must confess that I do not like that law in all respects, 


“The radical Raleigh (North Carolina) Standard suspended publication 
for several weeks in September, 1870, the owner saying in disgust: ‘‘ What 
in h—1 is the good of running a Republican paper when none of the party 
ean read?’’ Hamilton, Reconstruction in North Carolina, p. 538. 
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becaues it disfranchises gentlemen in whom we have more con- 
fidence than any body else, and forbids them to represent our 
country as it should be represented in the councils of the people. 
At this point a white rebel statesman, Hon. Edward 
Arthur, interrupted him to say: ‘‘You are more than 
our equals Nash, in one sense, because we are disfran- 
chised.’’? Nash answered: 


Yes sir, and we are not going to let the halls of Congress 

remain silent until you are permitted to vote. It is men of your 
class, and your ability, who recognize our wants, and whom we 
desire to see reinvested with the power of doing good.” 
While this colloquy occurred rather early in Congressional 
reconstruction, before some of the later antagonism had 
been produced by registration, Nash continued to believe 
the same. For, in August, during registration, he said he 
was content to leave the question of disfranchisement to 
Congress, but added: ‘‘I should like to see the disability 
taken off every white man.’’* 

Even so anti-radical a paper as the New Orleans Times 
said that the colored people, having received their rights, 
did not demand disfranchisement of the whites; and that, 
if left to themselves by political agitators, they would 
‘‘prefer those whom they have long known as honest, 
respectable and intelligent citizens, to the irresponsible 
adventurers and speculators who are striving to ride into 
office on their shoulders.’’** Although this was perhaps an 
attempt to secure the Negro vote for the aristocrats, at 
the same time, it does state the case fairly. 

The fact of Negro generosity is nowhere better demon- 
strated than in comparing the proscriptive systems of 
those States having a few Negroes with those of States 
having large numbers, or even Negro majorities. It is 
somewhat startling to find that the severest disfranchis- 
ing laws were framed in West Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Misouri, States in which the Negroes were in a minority. 


"Charleston Courier, March 20 and 21, 1867. 
“Missouri Republican, August 13, 1867. 
“March 30, 1867. 
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In all three States, moreover, the disfranchisements were 
instituted before the blacks had been given the vote. In 
the States which experienced Congressional reconstruction 
(and where the Negro vote often weighed heavily in the 
ballot) there were instances of much liberality: Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Texas dis- 
franchised very lightly, if at all. Alabama, Virginia, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana disfranchised very severely-— 
in several cases even further than the radicals at Wash- 
angton probably desired. In Virginia, at least, the harsh- 
ness can be explained by the thirst of such low demagogues 
as Hunnicutt and Hawxhurst for offices; and these men 
received the condemnation of most radicals in the North. 
In many of the State Constitutional Conventions, there 
was evidenced a considerable degree of generosity on the 
part of the Negroes—certainly more than came from the 
white delegates.** 

The history of radical disfranchisement in the South 
Carolina convention is very instructive in this connection. 
In that State, the Negroes had a majority of ten in the 
Convention, and everyone looked for the worst. The 
whites were certain the Negroes would disable every white 
man and make of the commun’ty a new Dahomey. Even 
the Republican New York Times, expecting severe pro- 
scription, said: 

The South Carolina Convention, now in session, has a colored 
majority of ten. The haughtiest of all the States is therefore 
completely at the mercy of a race who but lately were its slaves. 
We should think that those gentlemen who are still engaged in 
demanding the subjugation of the Southern aristocracy, might be 
satisfied that the work is approaching completion.® 
Almost everyone feared for the outcome. It must be 
admitted that some abominable things were done, yet it 

“Viz., Lee in the Alabama Convention (Annual Cyclopaedia, 1867, p. 31). 
Tinchant and Pinchback in the Louisiana Convention (Official Journal of 
the Convention for Framing a Constitution for the State of Lowisiana. By 
Authority, p. 259). The action of the Negroes in the Georgia convention 


(Thompson, Reconstruction in Georgia, pp. 196-98.) 
“January 17, 1868. 
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is to their eternal credit that in this convention where 
Negroes were in a majority, there was no disfranchise- 
ment of rebels at all, except as provided in the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The Negroes in the South Carolina Convention had 
even a better opportunity to evidence their generosity 
when R. C. De Large offered a resolution to ask Congress 
to relieve all citizens of the State from political disabil- 
ities—a resolution which raised much discussion. Cardozo 
said: 

There are some of us who favor the proposition as an act of 
generosity, and we wish to discuss it . . . I hope when the question 
comes up, it will be shown that our party can exercise a gener- 
osity and magnanimity unparalleled in the history of the world; 
that although our people have been oppressed and have every 
inducement to seek revenge; although deprived of all means of 
education and learning, we can rise above all selfishness and 
exhibit a christian universality of spirit.“ 

Cardozo was a mulatto and became Secretary of State in 
the first radical government. Another Negro, W. B. Nash, 
quoted before, wished the motion to prevail: 


Now that we have nearly formed a Constitution to present to 
the peopie of the State, what more generous act could we wind 
up our labors with than to offer to the people of the State, to 
those disfranchised, a universal pardon. It would show to the 
men who have raised their hands against us, that we can exercise 
a magnanimity of which we can be proud, and it will be a great 
stroke of policy on the part of this Convention. We should dis- 
arm our enemies. Congress made a great mistake in disfranchis- 
ing so many of the people of the Southern States. I wish to see 
every man in South Carolina have a right to cast his vote, and 
also the right to hold an office if he can get one.* 


But this measure, so much desired by the Negro members, 
did not pass, although the Committee on Petitions recom- 
mended a list of persons which should be sent to Congress 
for release from disabilities.*® 


“Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of South Carolina, Held 
at Charleston, S. C., beginning January 14th and ending March 17th, 1868. 
Published by the Order of the Convention. Pp. 887-88. 

“Ibid., p. 879. 

“Tbid., p. 902. 
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When the Negroes got into Congress, there ensued a 
situation probably unique in history in that, when amnesty 
and disability measures came up for discussion, the former 
slaves had an opportunity to vote upon the restoration 
of their erstwhile masters to the franchise. It is not easy 
to think of a previous instance wherein one race which, 
less than a decade before had been slaves, now had rep- 
resentatives in a national legislative body who were 
casting votes and making speeches upon the subject of 
freedom for those who had once owned them. The political 
and social upheaval nearest like that in reconstruction 
was perhaps the French Revolution, but the race problem 
was not involved in 1789. At all events, the Negro legis- 
lators usually supported measures to free the disabled 
rebels,’ although there were some exceptions. Hiram 
Revels, who up to that time reached the highest position 
of political eminence ever won by a negro in the United 
States, said in a speech in the Senate on the protection 
of colored persons in Georgia: ‘‘They bear toward their 
former masters no revengeful thoughts, no hatreds, no 
animosities.’’** On another occasion he said: 


IT am in favor of removing the disabilities of those upon whom 
they are imposed in the South just as fast as they give evidence 
of having become loyal and of being loyal ... I am in favor 
of amnesty in Mississippi. We pledged ourselves to it. The 
State is for it.*® 


“Chase used his influence with the Negroes in favor of moderation. On 
March 30, 1870, he wrote a committee representing the Negroes of Cincin- 
nati: ‘‘Why not signalize your rejoicing in the rights secured under the 
fifteenth amendment by urging upon Congress the prompt removal of all 
political disabilities imposed upon our fellow-citizens by the fourteenth 
amendment?—so that, through universal suffrage and universal amnesty, 
peace, good-will, and prosperity, may be established throughout our country.’’ 
Schuckers, pp. 531-532. 

“Globe, March 16, 1870, pp. 1986 ff. 

“Quoted by Alrutheus A. Taylor, ‘‘Negro Congressmen a Generation 
After,’’ in JOURNAL or Neoero History, VII, 143, April, 1922. Mississip- 
pians who desired to be relieved from their disabilities usually presented 
their memorials through their State’s representatives. Revels, for instance, 
laid, with approval, the request of Charles Baskervill before the Senate. 
Sen. Report 41, Part 11 (42nd Cong., 2nd Sess.), p. 414 
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Rainey, a South Carolina Negro, who served in the House 
from the Forty-second through the Forty-fifth Congresses, 
represents the gradual change in sentiment that came over 
many Negroes as they saw their generosity to the whites 
returned in the form of intimidation. He said on one 
occasion: 


It is not the disposition of my constituents that these dis- 
abilities should longer be retained. We are desirous of being 
magnanimous: it may be that we are so to a fault. Nevertheless 
we have open and frank hearts toward those who were our former 
oppressors and taskmasters. We foster no enmity now, and we 
desire to foster none, for their acts in the past to us or to the 
Government we love so well. But while we are willing to accord 
them their enfranchisement and here to-day give our votes that 
they may be amnestied, while we declare our hearts open and 
free from any vindictive feelings toward them, we would say to 
those gentlemen on the other side that there is another class of citi- 
zens in the country, who have certain rights and immunities 
which they would like you, sirs, to remember and respect... . 
We invoke you, gentlemen, to show the same kindly feeling 
towards us, a race long oppressed, and in demonstration of this 
humanity and just feeling, I implore you, give support to the 
Civil Rights Bill, which we have been asking at your hand, lo! 
these many days. ™ 


This is perhaps as wise an attitude as they could have 
taken, namely—to follow Sumner, who was fighting their 
fight; and while there seems to have been little that was 
domineering or over-bearing in their feelings as they 
voted to enfranchise the white leaders, they seemed to 
perceive that, even though the Negro was politically domi- 
nant in some States, yet there was much in a social way 
that he lacked, and that he stood to lose even his political 
rights. Hence this earnest plea of Rainey for a civil 
rights bill which they had ‘‘been asking at your hand, lo! 
these many days.’’ As a matter of fact it was quite evi- 
dent that the Negro members, as they first entered Con- 
ress, were inclined to be magnanimous; but this generosity 
after a time became warped as they presently saw the 


“Quoted in Blaine, Twenty Years, II, 513-14. 
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whites murdering and intimidating the blacks back home.* 
As a consequence, some uncompromising speeches were 
made in later Congresses, by the very men who had at 
first been entirely in favor of amnesty. Jefferson F. Long, 
Negro tailor from Georgia, opposed modification of the 
test-oath because it would aid the Ku Klux Klan in its 
activities.** Revels after leaving the Senate became more 
adamant. De Large later changed his attitude, from that 
of sympathetic cooperation with the disabled whites, to 
that of demanding civil rights before granting amnesty.™ 
Elliott, South Carolina Negro lawyer, was instrumental in 
killing one of Beck’s amnesty bills because he said Ne- 
groes were being murdered by the very persons about to 
be enfranchised.** 

There was, therefore, a later change of heart on the 
part of some of the leading Negroes, because of the kill- 
ing and violence perpetrated by the Klans. Yet, at the 
beginning of radical reconstruction, there was an almost 
universal desire to enfranchise the old masters—a fact 
that leads the impartial student to wonder if much better 
government would not have resulted, even under complete 
Negro rule, had the blacks been left alone by Northern in- 
cendiaries. If the example of the South Carolina conven- 
tion means anything, it indicates that the Negroes would 
have welcomed the ex-rebels into the new government— 
the very thing the white radicals did not desire. Had it 
not been for scalawags and carpet-baggers, therefore, 
Congressional reconstruction would have ended in a fiasco 
before it got started; for, if left alone, the Negroes would 
probably have caused its defeat by allowing rebels to par- 
ticipate in the State governments, which, in all likelihood, 

"Cf. the ‘‘Petition of Members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of Mississippi, praying That a law be enacted Similar to the bill known 


as the ‘Sumner amendment to the general amnesty bill,’ ’’ signed by 47 
representatives and 16 senators. Received by Congress, April 17, 1872. 


“Taylor, op. cit., p. 142. 
“Ibid. pp. 143-44 
“Tbid., p. 144. 
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would then have gone Democratic. In so doing, the Ne- 
groes would have undoubtedly lost the franchise sooner 
than they did. It is little wonder, then, that the Southern 
rebels hated Northern carpet-baggers and native scala- 
wags, for their enemies were not the Negroes but men 
from the North and South who were looking for political 
preferment. To the latter, Congress was rightly thankful 
for what success it had in counteracting the black man’s 
tendency to defeat the radical policy. The _ radical 
triumph, however, was, of necessity, temporary and ephe- 
meral. As the Southerners slowly regained control from 
the Negroes and radicals, there emerged in bold relief 
what had already been developing as a long-time conse- 
quence of disfranchisement: a solid, Democratic, isolated 
South. 
Wiuiam A. Russ, JR. 


Susquehanna University. 











NOTES ON NEGROES IN EARLY HAWAII 


Shortly after the Hawaiian Islands became known to 
the European world through the voyages of Captain Cook, 
they became a Mecca for restless and discontented sea- 
farers of almost every race and nationality. When the 
Tonquin and the Beaver touched at these Islands on their 
way to the mouth of the Columbia in 1811 and 1812, re- 
spectively, they found about sixty persons of alien birth 
in residence, some of whom, possessing special abilities, 
occupied positions of responsibility in the kingdom. A 
Seotchman, John Young, was governor of the island of 
Hawaii, Isaac Davis, an American, was one of the king’s 
chief councillors. Don Francisco Marin, usually known 
as Manini, a Spaniard, was secretary and chief interpre- 
ter to the king and also acted as ship-carpenter, mason, 
and physician. A young Frenchman from Bordeaux, J. 
B. Rives, acted as preceptor of the king’s sons. Mr. Da- 
vis, the king’s gardener, was a Welshman; another Welsh- 
man was the harbor master. A Mr. Harbottle, an Eng- 
lishman, was head pilot of his majesty’s fleet. Franchere 
found an Indian from Bombay, occupied in making a 
twelve-inch cable for one of the king’s schooners, and 
learned that two escaped convicts from Botany Bay were 
running a distillery. Among the less distinguished but 
still respectable settlers were certain Americans and Por- 
tuguese. Most of those above-mentioned had native 
wives and families.!. Thus we observe that over a century 
ago the Hawaiian Islands already presented something of 
that mixture of races and nationalities which is now one 
of their most characteristic features. 

Among ships engaged in the trade with the Northwest 
Coast and in the Pacific in general it was customary for 

*Franchere, Gabriel, Narrative of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast (N. 
Y., 1854), pp. 59-70; Ross, Alexander, Adventures on the Columbia, chapter 


dealing with the Hawaiian Islands; Cox, Ross, Adventures on the Colwmbia, 
ditto. 
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the cook and steward, and sometimes some of the seamen 
as well, to be of Negro blood.?, We would thus expect to 
find the Negro represented among those who through de- 
sertion or marooning had become residents of the Ha- 
waiian Islands. In this we are not entirely disappointed. 
Ross Cox remarks: ‘‘On the 30th (March, 1812) we were 
present at a grand pedestrian racing match, between Kirk- 
apooree, the king’s nephew, and an American black named 
Anderson, who was his armourer; the latter won, after 
a well contested struggle.’’ This mention of a Negro oc- 
cupying a position of responsibility in the Hawaiian 
kingdom arouses interest as to his subsequent history and 
as to any others of that race who might have been asso- 
ciated with the Islands. 

As to the king’s armorer, Anderson, research seems 
to be in vain, but other pertinent material has come to 
light. Undoubtedly the principal person of Negro descent 
in early Hawaii, and one of the most generally prominent 
citizens, was Anthony Allen, formerly the slave of a gen- 
tleman residing in New York State, either in Albany or 
Schenectady. He is said to have escaped from slavery 
and arrived at Oahu in 1810, settling at Waikiki. Many 
references to him are found in the writings of the mis- 
sionaries from Boston who came to the Hawaiian Islands 
in 1820 and who were much impressed by Allen’s pros- 
perity though somewhat grieved that it was partly based 
upon ‘‘an house of entertainment’’ one of the functions 
of which was the sale of rum to sailors. During the 
1820’s he was described as possessing a dozen houses, the 
premises clean and orderly, a native wife, three children, 
and a farm well stocked with cows and goats. On April 
23, 1822, a missionary noted that he then owned 200 goats 


*For a few casual examples see Franchere, op. cit., p. 31; Porter, Kenneth 
W., John Jacob Astor: Business Mam, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1931), vol. i, p. 
554; Porter, Kenneth W., ‘‘The Cruise of the Forester,’’ The Washington 
Historical Quarterly, October, 1932, p. 263; journal of Don Francisco Marin 
(trans. by R. C. Wyllie), p. 19, December 10, 1815, ‘‘Zela, black cook of 
the Albatross.’’ 
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and had recently sold as many more. In addition to inn- 
keeping and stock-raising he was a dog-fancier, ‘‘ practises 
physic,’’ and did blacksmithing. This last ability sug- 
gests, perhaps, fancifully, the possibility that this Anthony 
Allen with his knowledge of iron-working who, as we have 
seen, reached the Hawaiian Islands in 1810, may have 
been identical with the American Negro Anderson, the 
king’s armorer, whom Ross Cox saw at Oahu in 1812. 
Cox, it would seem, could easily have either heard or re- 
membered ‘‘ Anthony Allen’’ or ‘‘ Allen’’ as ‘‘ Anderson.”’ 
But this is purely a hypothesis, not to be insisted upon 
for a moment. 

It may be that the ‘‘little negro boy’’ whom Kotzebue 
observed ‘‘holding a silk umbrella over’’ the head of one 
of the king’s daughters ‘‘to protect her from the rays of 
the sun’’ was one of Allen’s children, but this again is 
only hypothetical.‘ 

Anthony Allen died of apoplexy December 31, 1835, 
leaving a considerable estate. His daughter about the same 
time married a white man who had been ‘‘working for 
some time with Mr. Coleord in making shoes.’” 


Anderson and Allen were not the only Negroes who 
were residents of early Hawaii nor was America the 
only country to furnish an African element to the popu- 
lation of those Islands. Portuguese with an African ad- 
mixture, hailing from various islands off the west coast 
of Africa (known on Cape Cod as ‘‘Black Portuguese”’ or 
‘‘bravas’’) have from the earliest days of fur-trading and 
whaling in the Pacifie constituted a not unimportant ra- 
cial element among the seamen so engaged. Marcus 

*Tyerman, Daniel, and Bennet, George, Journal of Voyages and Travels 
(Boston, 1832); Stewart, ©. S., Journal of a Residence in the Sandwich 
Islands (N. Y., 1828), pp. 115-116; Bingham, Hiram, A Residence of 
Twenty-one Years in the Sandwich Islands (Hartford, 1849), p. 106. 

‘Kotzebue, Otto Von, A Voyage of Discovery, 3 vols. (London, 1821), vol. 
i, p. S07. 


"Journal of Levi Chamberlain, secular agent of the Sandwich Islands 
Mission, January 2, 1836. 
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Lopez, from the Cape Verde Islands, was servant to Rob- 
ert Gray of the Lady Washington and was killed by In- 
dians on the Northwest Coast in 1788. From an early 
period these Black Portuguese were to be found in the 
Hawaiian Islands. When William J. Pigot took command 
of the Forester at Hawaii in December, 1813, he took on 
board some Hawaiians to work the ship and with them a 
‘*Black fellow by name of Joe’’ who seems to have been 
acquainted with the Northwest Coast. This man was 
probably identical with ‘‘Black Joe’’ who ‘‘died of a fe- 
ver’’ the afternoon of July 7, 1828,’ and with ‘‘ Portuguese 
Joe; an ancient resident of this Island (Oahu),’’ whose 
son Manuell Joseph on March 31, 1843, filed a claim to 
some land in ‘‘the Valley of Manoa’’ before the British 
Commission which for six months in 1843 governed the 
Hawaiian Islands.® 

On November 5, 1820, Don Francisco Marin received 
into his house a Negro named Julian Camilo, probably a 
Black Portuguese, who had run away from the ship Lib- 
erty. 

That Negroes represented a not inconsiderable racial 
element in early Hawaii is indicated by certain passages 
in Don Francisco Marin’s journal. ‘‘Marin in several 
places mentions negroes, or blacks, as distinguished from 
Indians (Hawaiians).’’ For example, he states ‘‘ ‘Every 
one was drunk, whites, blacks and Indians.’ ’’ 

On March 31, 1843, Richard Ford laid before the Brit- 
ish Commission claims to land not only on behalf of the 
Portuguese black Manuell Joseph but also on that of the 
colored men (nationality unspecified) Henry Wallace and 
William Levingston. 

Not only American Negroes and Portuguese blacks but 
also some ‘‘natives of Africa’’ became residents of the 
Hawaiian Islands. The naturalization records include 


*Wash. Hist. Quart., October, 1932, p. 265. 

™%<Pyimitive Honolulu,’’ Hawaiian Almanac and Annual, 1906, p. 83. 

*Archives of Hawaii, British Commission Does., 1843, March 31, Hono- 
lulu, Richard Ford to Lord Paulett and British Commission. 
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the following: John Francis, November 5, 1850; before 
February, 1861, W.-H. Brag, C. Crawfield, W. Charles, 
Cinzosalem; Moses Allen, October 1, 1869; Charley Bom- 
bay, July, 1870; Jim Bombay, February, 1870. 

‘‘Several prominent part-Hawaiian families show 
traces of negro blood, though they do not acknowledge it.”’ 
{he facts of their ancestry, however, are known to old 
residents of the Islands. 

In more recent years Negroes have not been a large 
element in the population of the Hawaiian Islands, inas- 
much as Asia has offered a contiguous and inexhaustible 
reservoir of plantation labor (Chinese, Japanese, Fili- 
pinos, etc.). Moreover, as Prof. Kuykendall states, ‘*‘ There 
has always been a serious local objection to all proposals 
for bringing in Negroes as plantation laborers,’’ the al- 
ready extraordinarily varied racial character of the pop- 
ulation probably being the reason for a reluctance to add 
another large racial element to those already in situ. 

It is an interesting fact that a man of Negro blood, 
a mulatto, the Hon. Nolle R. Smith, ‘‘a prominent local 
contractor, a Republican,’’ who came to the Islands about 
a decade ago, has served several sessions in the Hawaiian 
legislature. He is described as ‘‘an intelligent and very 
useful member, one of the best in the House of Repre- 
sentatives,’’ but was swept out of office in the Democratic 
landslide of 1932.° 

KennetH W. Porter 

*I wish to express my deep appreciaiton to Prof. Ralph S. Kuyendall, the 

University of Hawaii, and to Miss Maude Jones, Librarian, Public Archives, 


for information drawn from the Hawaiian archives and from personal 
knowledge. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Colonial Hispanic America: A History. By Charles Edward 
Chapman, Professor of Hispanic American History in the 
University of California. (New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1933. Pp. xviii, 405. Price $3.00.) 


This is a production of one of the foremost students of Latin- 
America on this side of the Atlantic. It deals with a period of 
our Listory which has been treated largely in cursory fashion by 
writers who have tried to condense it into a single volume. The 
author of this work has restricted himself altogether to the 
colonial period of Hispanic America. Devoting much space to 
various aspects of the history of the people of that time, he has 
greatly illuminated phases of history which have not heretofore 
been adequately treated. As such he deserves the thanks of the 
American historical scholarship for producing a timely and use- 
ful volume. 

The book takes up the discovery of America as an accident 
and then enters upon the transplantation of Spanish colonial 
institutions to the West Indies. The work gives accounts of Cor- 
tés and Pizarro, the early Conquistadores, and then directs at- 
tentica to the lesser Conquistadores. The author considers next 
the founding of Brazil, and undertakes the further explanation 
of American history by treating the Spanish defensive under 
the later Hapsburgs, their colonial society, their political system, 
their economic situation and the Bourbon attempts to retain the 
American colonies. The book is especially valuable in showing 
the background of the American wars of independence. It be- 
comes decidedly informing in the treatment of the independent 
efforts in Spanish America especially those led by San Martin 
and Bolivar. The maturity and independence of colonial Brazil 
the author makes an important feature. 

Professor Chapman, more open-minded than most writers in 
this sphere, has not omitted important factors in Latin-America— 
mulattoes and Negroes. The author has done more than to 
trace slavery as an undesirable institution which eventually 
passed out. He has noted these two elements of the population 
which resulted from that system. He has mentioned the people 
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of color not only in the general sense but with respect to their 
treatment and incorporation into the body politic in the various 
Latin-American Republics. 

Of mulattoes he mentions their position in colonial society, 
their traits, their employment in the colonies, their military ac- 
tivities, and especially their prominence in Brazil. In the case 
of Negroes he points out the importance of this race in the back- 
ground of the discovery of America in that many of them came 
with the early Spanish explorers and participated in the first 
settlements in Latin-America. The author goes into the attitude 
of the Spaniard toward the Negro, his position in society, his so- 
cial practices, the slave trade by which he suffered, and his connec- 
tion with independent movements throughout Latin America. He 
does not fail to mention the indebtedness of Simon Bolivar to 
Pétion by whom he was befriended and who in various ways in- 
fluenced the course of the great South American liberator. 

The book will be considered especially valuable for several 
reasons. In treating the independent movements of the Latin- 
American countries the author has put them in parallel position 
with that of the United States which achieved its independence 
a few years earlier from Great Britain. He has thus made the 
history of these countries an extension of European efforts, and 
he has certainly led us to think that we should not take our- 
selves too seriously in feeling that we are the only persons who 
have suffered for independence, liberty and freedom. The un- 
usual economic and commercial importance of these countries to- 
day as shown by their trade relations with other nations are 
sufficient justification for a new volume to emphasize these points. 
This treatment of Spanish colonies, then, will be weleomed by 
students of the general history of Latin America and by those 
who are escepially concerned with the effort of state-building 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


The Secession of the Southern States. By Gerald W. Johnson. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1933. Pp. 176. Price $1.50 
net.) 


This is a most tantalizingly provocative book. Whereas most 
works on this controversial subject have received the approval 
of some section of the country, Johnson’s treatise will probably 
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be acclaimed by a nation-wide chorus of condemnation. No one, 
at any rate, whatever be his particular bias or hobby, can doubt 
the author’s courage. There are, indeed, few historians who 
would venture to assert, as he does, that the Civil War was a 
‘‘comedy’’ and that every one connected with it was wrong. In 
thus rejecting the now widely accepted thesis of a virtuous and 
guiltless South, the author deserves the gratitude of all those who 
are still seeking the truth that remains hidden in the clouds of 
smoke soaring from the battle waged by modern students over this 
bitter era of our history. 

The jolt that the reader receives at the very opening of the 
book is followed by jabs, uppercuts, smashes, and a final knock- 
out blow that Johnson deals to both opponents. Not until he 
evaluates the Negro on the present scene, however, does he hit 
below the waist. 

Howls of protest will be heard all over the South in angry 
denunciation of Johnson for his merciless laceration of the 
slavocracy. The very pillar of the South, the Christian ministry, 
must squirm under the derision that he heaps upon it. For 
Johnson holds up to ridicule the saintly expounder of Holy 
Writ who declared as late as 1861 that in Exodus, Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy was found ‘‘proof positive that to buy and hold a 
person in slavery harmonizes with loving that person as ourself.’’ 
(The italics are the divine’s.) There will be much wailing and 
gnashing of teeth below the Potomac when it is learned that, in 
Johnson’s opinion, Calhoun did more damage to this nation than 
did Arnold, Burr, and Fall, and that Rhett and Yancey were 
pygmies in every respect except in the magnitude of their folly. 
Those complacent Southerners who say in substance that they 
will continue to lynch Negroes because the North tells them not 
to will be more convinced than ever of their righteousness on 
reading that Johnson accuses them of cant in referring to slav- 
ery as their ‘‘peculiar institution.’’ But the South will probably 
be speechless when it is reminded that, in contending that the 
law and the Constitution upheld slavery, it would do well to pon- 
der St. Paul’s dictum: ‘‘The law is not made for a righteous 
man, but for the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for 
sinners, for unholy and profane, for murderers of fathers and 
murderers of mothers, for manslayers.”’ 

Having thus laid low the South, the author begins to pummel 
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the North. He accuses it first of all of hypocrisy in that it 
abolished slavery for economic, not moral reasons, sold slaves to 
the people whom it condemned for holding slaves, and then 
planned to abolish slavery in order to subjugate the Southern 
‘‘poor whites.’’ His castigation of the Northern leaders will 
evoke shouts that will drown the howls of the South, for his 
thumbnail sketches are unrelenting indictments. Thus, Sumner 
was ‘‘crammed with noble ideals and void of sense, grand and 
useless.’” Lyman Beecher, Henry Ward Beecher, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe were ‘‘pestilences.’? John Brown suffered from 
religious hysteria and congenital insanity. Garrison hated all 
mankind because he was unable to penetrate into the society of 
the Boston Brahmins. Bible-reading Nat Turner was a butcher 
of women and children. Wendell Phillips was merely an 
intellectual dilettante looking for a cause in which his wealth, 
training and handsome figure could be used to advance his 
own standing. And Lincoln, at the time of his election, was 
pretty close to being a ‘‘shyster’’ and an unscrupulous poli- 


tician whom Fate had brought on the stage ‘‘in the guise of a 
clown.”’ 


These, then, were the men who launched America upon ‘‘a 
quarrel essentially as fantastic and useless as the war of the 
Big-endians and the Little-endians in Lilliput.’? The Civil War 
was all the more of a ‘‘comedy,’’ Johnson asserts, because the 
relatively benign institution of slavery as it existed in the South 
would soon have disappeared anyway. One is permitted to doubt 
this. Did not Senator Iverson proclaim on the eve of the Civil 
War, ‘‘Rather out of the Union with slavery than in the Union 
without slavery’’? Did not the Confederate Constitution main- 
tain slavery? And does not slavery exist, in fact if not in name, 
in many parts of the South today? 


Johnson differs also with the most rabid of the Southern re- 
visionists in his willingness to admit that slavery was at least a 
contributing factor, a ‘‘symbol’’ of the war. At times he goes 
even farther and apparently makes slavery the fundamental 
cause of his little joke on the American people. Thus, speaking 
of the Southerners and slavery, he declares, ‘‘. . . the sclerosis of 
their intellectual faculties plunged them into war in defense of 
the thing that was destroying them, mentally and socially, as 
well as economically.’’ And again, ‘‘The South fought to retain 
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its heaviest handicap.’’ It seems, then, that in spite of all the 
twisting and squirming of certain revisionists slavery did have 
a little something to do with the war that legally ended slavery. 
In the closing chapter on ‘‘Sermons and Soda-Water”’ the au- 
thor concludes his diatribes against both North and South. 
‘‘Thaddeus Stevens and his gang of political freebooters’’ along 
with Grant and his crowd who dragged the nation down into 
the nadir of brutality, hypocrisy, and corruption destroyed the 
South as a cultural influence and plunged the South into the 
horrors of a ruinous Reconstruction. The South, equally guilty, 
has developed a political philosophy based on ‘‘chicanery, evasion 
and violence,’’ and sends as its representatives to Washington ‘‘in- 
eredibly ignorant, incompetent and ruffianly specimens.’’ 


Obviously, Mr. Johnson’s statue will never replace that of 
Henry W. Grady in Atlanta or that of Charles Sumner in Cam- 
bridge. Nor are Negroes likely to place the author on a ped- 
estal. Since the reviewer is of the accursed race of the sons of 
Ham, he may be totally unfitted to appraise Mr. Johnson’s ob- 
jectivity in evaluating the progress of the Negro since the Civil 
War. Let the reader judge for himself. 

In spite of the stereotype pronouncements of presidents of the 
United States about the extraordinary progress of the race, Mr. 
Johnson is convinced that it has done practically nothing. Polit- 
ically, Negroes are just ‘‘so much dead weight.’’ One would like 
to have Judge Parker’s opinion on this matter. And perhaps a 
few politicians in New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois might wish also to dissent from this dictum. ‘‘ Artisti- 
cally and culturally, they are negligible,’’ and most of those 
who have done any ‘‘fairly creditable work are not Negroes at all, 
but white men with a touch of the tarbrush.’’ Seriously, Mr. 
Johnson, isn’t this going just a little too far for an historian? 
Many historians, of course, have written a lot of nonsense, but 
we who have a certain pride in the craft would prefer that that 
kind of blather be left to Madison Grant, Lothrop Stoddard, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn and the rest of the goose-stepping Ameri- 
ean Hitlerites who pose as biologists. 

Mr. Johnson next asks three questions which he seems to 
think are unanswerable. What Negro scientist can be compared 
with Noguchi? What Negro has written as well in his mother 
tongue as did Carl Schurz in a language he had to master 
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after reaching adolescence? What comparison can be made be- 
tween the contribution of Negroes and that of Jews to Ameri- 
can culture? The answer is first of all a general denial of the 
assumption that Negroes started at scratch in 1865 with Japanese, 
exiled German Liberals, or American Jews. Specifically, any race 
that has produced a Just need not hang its head in shame when 
the name of Noguchi is mentioned. Again, if Mr. Johnson will 
read Du Bois’ The Gift of Black Folk, he may revise his scath- 
ing indictment of Negro prose writers. And, finally, has Mr. 
Johnson heard Roland Hayes sing? 

Mr. Johnson is certainly consistent with his thesis. Everybody 
was wrong. Apparently everybody is still wrong. But nobody 
who reads this book is going to admit that the author is right— 
unless, of course, the reviewer, like the author is also wrong. 


Djuka, The Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana. By Morton C. 
Kahn. (New York: The Viking Press, 1931. Pp. xx, 233.) 


Any study of the Negro, in primitive state or otherwise, shoots 
wide of the mark of truth and usefulness when it tries to reveal 
him as a primitive oddity or a lower member of the human spe- 
cies. And, this reliable and fact-revealing study of the Djukas, 
made by Dr. Morton C. Kahn, Cornell Medical College, ought to 
be welcomed as good flint to set fire to and destroy the volumes 
of trashy and falsified studies of primitive Negroes. The study 
gives a ‘‘composite picture’’ of this group of Negroes by treating 
with clearness their history, customs (family and community 
life), linguistics, and art. 

The author has brought America a fine study of the Bush 
Negroes of Dutch Guiana, descendants of slaves who ran away 
from their Dutch masters, found protection, and established self- 
sustaining communities in the jungles of Dutch Guiana over 
two hundred years ago. The Djukas, according to the author, 
represent one type of Negro who, having once tasted the white 
man’s civilization, turned it down flatly in favor of their own. 
They struck their first blow for freedom in 1726, being the first 
suppressed people to establish their independence in the New 
World, and anteceding the American Colonies by fifty years. 
““They have fought the white man with his own weapons and 
defeated him, forcing him to sue for peace.’?’ They exacted, and 
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and are now receiving, an annual tribute from the Dutch govern- 
ment, making them the only Negroes to enjoy this distinction, 
according to modern and contemporary annals. 

As for history, the author tells us about the ‘‘ Black Rebellion’’ 
which began about 1726, when a large number of rebel slaves 
who had escaped to the bush descended on a piantation and put 
to death all the whites. Several attempts were made to punish 
these black rebels. ‘‘In 1730 the colonists succeeded in capturing 
eleven Bush Negro rebels and killed them by slow torture. 
One black was hanged to a tree by an iron hook thrust through 
his ribs, two were burned to death over slow fire. Six women 
were broken on the rack and two girls were decapitated. The 
tortures were endured heroically until death brought release.’’ 
Reprisals and intermittent raiding were mutually exchanged for 
twenty years. A treaty ‘‘dictated by the rebel blacks’’ was 
signed in 1749, by which the whites were to present them, annu- 
ally, certain presents, including arms and ammunition among 
other presents. Through a misunderstanding, the author states, 
hostilities reopened. Appeals were sent to the Prince of Orange, 
and the Dutch sent several punitive expeditions against the 
Djukas, the last one being in 1775, headed by a Colonel Fourgeod, 
who was forced to quit the field because of the hazards of the 
bush and because, being convinced that if the rebels had pos- 
sessed firearms, they (the whites) would never have escaped 
alive. 

The author, for a historical source, chooses John Stedman’s 
Narrative of a fwe years’ Expedition against the Revolted Ne- 
groes of Swinam in Guiana on the Wild Coast of South America. 
Stedman was a ‘‘free-lance soldier of fortune,’’ from Tifferton, 
Devonshire. 

As for the customs, he describes first the ‘‘dance’’ which al- 
ways takes place at night and is resorted to by the natives to 
banish fatigue from their bodies. Their primitive orchestra con- 
sists mainly of ‘‘drums’’—West African survivals, used for the 
dance and also to ‘‘beat out history,’’ to make ancient heroes of 
the rebellion to live again, and ‘‘to keep alive the spirit of de- 
fiance.’’ 

The author acknowledges the natives’ keenness in woodcraft, 
their superior courage on the game trail, and their efficiency 
in sustaining life in the jungle. His study of their customs con- 
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tinues with intimate and detailed observations of the ‘‘Organiza- 
tion of Life,’’ ‘‘Marriage and Family’’ and ‘‘Medicine and 
Magic.’’ Recognizing the odium of comparison, the author has 
made a sincere effort to approach all phases of his subject with 
scientific detachment. Let us note his approach to the study of 
fundamental institutions among these folk: 

“In the Surinam jungle the Djuka family is polygamous and 
matrilineal ... In order to understand the marriage customs of 
the Bush Negro tribes, it is first necessary to forget for the time 
being the system of the patriarchal family under which the 
white men of our age live. One unconsciously takes the customs 
of one’s own society, as a norm, and passes moral judgment on 
exotic customs by their deviation from that norm. This habit 
of thinking must be avoided as far as possible in considering a 
primitive society, . . . many of our prejudices about sex and 
marriage may become less rooted by a comparison with the cus- 
toms of a primitive society.’’ 

With an understanding which is uncommonly penetrating and 
which writers and narrators of primitive Negro life scarcely ever 
possess or can develop, he states, ‘‘one scoffs at the black man’s 
superstitions, his amulets and guardian spirits, but in the bush 
at night one senses the overpowering magnitude of the fierce 
wilderness, one begins to understand his need for such things as a 
protection against the psychological powers of the darkness.’’ 

Speaking of symbols in Djuka carvings, the author says, ‘‘In 
the works of the Djukas, sexual symbols are frequent. These 
symbols must not be taken to indicate preoccupation with las- 
civious interest, for they are not always representations of .. . 
[such] on the part of the male donor of the carved wooden piece 
upon which the symbols occur. They are sometimes expressions, 
through conventional and decorative signs, of the entire fertility 
cult, embracing the Mother Earth and kindred spirits.’’ (Re- 
viewer’s italics.) 

In discussing their means of thought expression, the author 
states that they use two languages, the ‘‘talkee-talkee’’ and the 
‘*deepee talkee’’ or odo. The former is used by all tribes includ- 
ing the Town Negroes: Naturally, these hardy lovers of liberty 
look down with contempt on those few timid ones and their 
descendants who hesitated to strike the blow for freedom. Since 
the conclusion of the Rebellion, the Djukas call those who live 
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in Paramaribo ‘‘Town Negroes’’ or bahkra schlaff, (‘‘white 
man’s slave.’’) The latter (odo) is incomprehensible to the 
Town Negroes. The Bush Negroes use it when they desire secrecy. 
The odo also preserves a saga of the slave rebellion, telling of 
‘‘skirmishes, pitched battles,’’ and of the fall ‘‘of the brave 
leaders who raided’’ Dutch plantations. ‘‘Talkee-talkee’’ seems 
also to be a mixture of French, Spanish, Dutch and English, 
being ‘‘pure-voweled,’’ picturesque, and musical. 

The author has also made a brief glossary of words, chosen at 
random, of this language along with English equivalents. In 
Appendix A, one finds also some interesting phonograms, with 
translation, the use of which is restricted to the older members 
of Bush Negroes for the purpose of sending messages over a long 
distance. 

The study is replete with illustrations of art objects, both 
decorative and utiltarian. Among these objets d’art may be 
mentioned Crescent Stools, almost identical to those found in the 
Ashanti region of West Africa; Carved Calabash Gourds used as 
plates and spoons, bearing motifs of the human body and its 
parts (and ‘‘showing that their sense of symmetry and move- 
ment is not confined to the dance as a medium’’ of emotional 
and ‘‘artistic’’ outlet); a Bench Top, carved from a single piece 
of wood, showing striking West African influences by the human 
face motif; and Food Paddles, Clothes Beaters, Ceremonial 
Swords and Hair Combs, which bear ‘‘stylized human figures and 
snake motifs.’’ Circles and straight lines give variations to 
numberless motifs. These natives are able to give consummate 
beauty even to commonplace and domestic utensils, and the 
seeming inexhaustibleness of their aesthetic mine is evidenced 
by the endless design possibilities possessed by these articles. 

These illustrations represent, only in part, the author’s col- 
lection now placed in the American Museum of Natural History. 

In the chapter ‘‘West African Survivals’’ the author treats 
in detail certain aspects of Djuka ‘‘culture’’ which are trace- 
able, in similarity, to tribes of West Africa. Not only does he 
present materials, examples and details in an informingly clear 
manner, but the reader notes, approvingly, how cautiously he 
treads these culture trails through the forests of anthropological 
speculation until he reaches a ‘‘clearing’’ of comprehensive obser- 
vation, prudent reflection, and restrained judgment. Knowing 
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the great blunders made by impulsive anthropologists, he seems 
content to offer a conclusion only after giving ample space and 
attention to possible exceptions and reservations. 

Dr. Kahn’s study is based on three expeditions which he made 
to this part of South America in 1927, 1928, and 1930. Although 
the study is authentic and convincing, he does not announce a 
‘*diseovery.’? We are happy to see that he has presented these 
Negroes as men who live their lives according to their own 
philosophic pattern, a pattern of philosophy which has sus- 
tained them, over two hundred years, physically and mentally, 
in the jungle recesses of Dutch Guiana. These people are 
shown to have a keen sense of values and virtues. They discrimi- 
nate along the lines of fact and principle; as evidence, after test- 
ing the white man’s civilization, they repudiated it in favor of 
their own. 

Most interestingly does the author point out that ‘‘The 
notable position of the Bush Negroes consists in this, that, 
whereas all over the world primitive tribes are paying tribute 
to the power of white exploitation, here is one tribe where the 
situation is reversed, and the whites are paying tribute to them,”’ 
and that ‘‘Many of the Djukas believe that there will be another 
war with the white man.’’ They fear an attempt will at some time 
be made to re-enslave them. It is said that, in preparation for 
the eventuality, they have accumulated tremendous stores of 
Nekku to poison the entire Surinam River, on which Paramaribo 
is located. The purpose of this, as reported by the author, is 
““Fu killee alo bahkra nafutu’’—‘To kill all the white men at 
the foot (of the river).’’ 

Throughout the study, the author seems to have worked very 
close to his subject. He has shown a sympathy which is genuine 
and human. He has expressed an appreciation for the philoso- 
phy and art of these people which evinces no condescension or 
sentimental indulgence, usually expected from one belonging to 
a ‘‘privileged’’ race. 

The author asserts that Surinam, in Dutch Guiana, is an 
ethnological laboratory where one may study certain types of 
jungle life among the Negroes in one of its finest forms, and 
warns timely that it represents the last remnants of primitive 
West African culture in the New World; and, as such, this 
rapidly encroaching mechanizing world will soon wipe out people, 
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habits and culture, leaving this vestige of African slave trade 
only as a historical memory. 

When such a window is found that opens as wide upon an 
untrammeled and unique primitive Negro group as does the 
study of Dr. Kahn, the enthusiasm and inquisitiveness of Negro 
scholars, historians, and creative writers should be aroused im- 
mediately to investigate the subject for possibilities of further 
and more varied treatment. 

W. Napo.eon Rivers 
A. and T. College 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Social Attitudes. Edited with an introduction by Kimball Young. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1933. Pp. XII, 383.) 


This book is important. As a study of the source and impli- 
cation of the social attitude this collection of essays represents 
the best single volume treating the concept. To the student of 
the human processes the very names of some of the contributors 
—Znaniecki, Park, Faris, Kimball Young—are symbols to con- 
jure with. Despite it all, the work would ordinarily fall out- 
side the special province of this journal save for two chapters. 
In these two sections the Negro ceases his wanderings about the 
materials in the role of continual illustration and is himself 
taken up for specific treatment. 

In chapter thirteen Herbert Adolphus Miller makes a rather 
pointed analytical comparison of the relation of the Negro and 
the Immigrant to what may be termed American civilization. 
Miller shows that in the attitudes generated within these groups 
as well as in the oppositions from the majority population, the 
developments have been strikingly similar—as to number, segre- 
gation, leadership, approach through art, attempts to form self- 
sufficient societies, and so on. Two observations are especially 
interesting. Says Miller, 

‘**It so happens that I was the first person to make a quanti- 
tative application of intelligence tests . . . I made a trip South 
giving the tests to hundreds of Negroes, mountain whites, and 
the Indians at Hampton and Carlisle. Although I won the 
Bowdoin Prize and wrote a doctor’s dissertation from the ma- 
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terial, its one essential value to me was to convince me that, 
as a method of group classification, it was utterly useless.’’ 

The other citation is a note which should be framed as a 
constant reminder to the host now misunderstanding, and worse 
misusing, the objective approach to human relations: ‘‘We have 
labored under the error that the social process is, or ought to be, 
logical whereas it is psychological. We react to situations 
whose values have been derived from experience and not from 
abstract and impersonal conclusions.’’ 

Chapter fourteen is written by one of these professors whose 
status rests largely on the reputation achieved ‘‘as a dispassion- 
ate and objective student of the race problem.’’ Edward Byron 
Reuter has worked in the materials relative to the Negro for 
years and has several volumes around this theme to his credit. 
Accordingly, his essay deserves a special consideration for this 
no less than for the challenge of the title: THE POSSIBILITY 
OF A DISTINCTIVE CULTURE CONTRIBUTION FROM 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 

Professor Reuter approaches this topic with the aggressive- 
ness and gusto of one destroying once and forever the current 
myth and exaggerated notion (to him) that the Negro, per se, 
has a contribution to make to American life which in any sense 
of the word may be termed unique. 

The Negro, says Reuter, will not make a distinctive contri- 
bution to our culture for (1) ‘‘. . . to imagine [that] the 
American Negro is in any position to reinterpret the African 
culture is wholly fanciful.’’ (2) The accomplishments of Negroes 
in America, as elsewhere, are achievements of individuals. Thus 
‘“‘The work of Booker T. Washington, for example, was that of a 
superior man in a fortunate situation. To claim it as Negro is 
to misunderstand the whole situation; there was nothing Negro 
about it, nothing that could not have been done equally well 
by any equally capable Oriental or white man under the same 
circumstances. ”’ 

Closer criticism would examine the inference and insinuations 
of this essay which are more extreme than the actual statements. 
However, abiding the text, what do the conclusions yield? 

First as to the reinterpretation of Africa. It is accurate 
that no continuous culture joins the Negroes of the two econti- 
nents. The divergent source of the Africans brought over, their 
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dispersion in the United States, plus the full implication of the 
two-hundred-fifty-year slave regime have beaten down toward 
extinction the persistence of group patterns. However, by the 
reading and writing of history the Negroes of America may 
effect a psychological connection of tremendous power. These 
same Negroes, moreover, because of their interest in, sympathy 
for, and knowledge of the African scene should be in a position 
to interpret such materials to the presently ignorant and nega- 
tively hostile American public. There is the possibility of other 
groups doing this same thing, though the probability is slight. 

The inconsistencies of Doctor Reuter in advancing his second 
point suggest absurdity. Of course, an equally talented Oriental 
may have duplicated the works of Booker T. Washington under 
the same circumstances. But pray, when and under what con- 
ditions are the circumstances ever the same? In explaining away 
such contributions as the spirituals, ‘‘the little body of folk 
music,’’ Reuter is sure that ‘‘ ... there is no reason whatsoever 
for treating it as a biological expression of race.’’ Since every- 
one knows that culture contributions do not spring from biolog- 
ieal origins, it is clear that the man lambasted and knocked 
down here is the old and familiar man of straw. 

As a matter of fact, in looking for the presentations of the 
Negro to American life it is unnecessary either to swing back 
to Africa or to fumble over the corpuscles of the blood stream. 
This much is beyond dispute: the history of the Negro in Amer- 
ica has been unique. ‘‘At every point in their social evolution 
the Negroes have met opposition and been reminded by per- 
sistent discrimination that they are a group apart.’’ The alter- 
nating pressures upon the group and the reactions to these 
pressures have generated a life and spirit which, if accurately 
interpreted, is not only revealed in definite arts, but in the 
determination and liberation of that spirit characterized as 
American. 

The debate as to whether these gifts find a remote origin in 
Africa, in racial temperament, or in the partial culture isola- 
tion should be no effective smoke screen for the denial that such 
contributions have been made. 

LAWRENCE D. Reppick 


Kentucky State College 





NOTES 
Wiuuiam H. H. Harr 


In the death of Professor William Henry Harrison Hart in 
Brooklyn, New York, January 6, 1934, there passed from the 
scene of action a man who was remarkable as a scholar, as a 
teacher of the law, as a lawyer and as a man of affairs. Professor 
Hart was born in Eufaula, Alabama, October 31, 1857. His pater- 
nal ancestor was Henry Clay Hart, who was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island in 1829, moved to Eufaula, Alabama, in his early 
manhood, and became a merchant and a slave dealer. Through 
his father Professor Hart’s ancestry is traced back to Thomas 
Hart who came from England to Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1639 
(Genealogical History of Samuel Hart by James M. Hart, Pasa- 
dena, California, 1903). 

As a youth Hart attended the American Missionary Associa- 
tion School in Eufaula from 1867 to 1874. In this last year there 
was a very strong movement in Alabama to overthrow the recon- 
struction government. While Hart was too young to vote in the 
election of that year, yet, young as he was, he addressed audiences 
and was useful as a worker at the polls on election day, handing 
out tickets to illiterate voters as they came forward to cast their 
ballots. This activity on his part made him a marked man. So 
strong was the feeling against him in the community by those 
seeking to overthrow the new regime that he found it necessary 
to leave Eufaula and to get out of Alabama by stealthy means. 
Being without funds, he, by slow stages, walked all the way from 
Eufaula to Washington. 

He entered the Preparatory Department of Howard Univer- 
sity in 1876 and was graduated therefrom in 1880. He was grad- 
uated from the College Department in 1885 and from the Law 
Department in 1887. After his last graduation he was appointed 
Professor of Criminal Law in the Howard University Law School, 
a position which he held for twenty-five years. 

During his residence in Washington he was employed in the 
Treasury Department, in the Department of Agriculture, and in 
the Library of Congress. He was also for a short time an assis- 
tant to the District Attorney for the District of Columbia. 

It was his good fortune in the ealy 80’s to come into contact 
with William M. Evarts, who in his day was probably the most 
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distinguished lawyer in America. Mr. Evarts had been Secretary 
of State during the administration of President Hayes and was 
later a United States Senator from New York. The contact which 
Professor Hart had with Senator Evarts was advantageous to him 
in broadening his view of the law and of matters relating to hu- 
man rights and was also advantageous to Howard University. 
Professor Hart enlisted the interest of Senator Evarts in this in- 
stitution and as a result of that interest money was obtained 
for the purchase of a law school building opposite Judiciary 
Square in Washington, at which the law school is now held. Very 
appropriately the building was named for Senator Evarts. 

Professor Hart had a very broad and comprehensive view of 
the universal principles of law. In his library were found the 
works of all the great writers on jurisprudence. He not only 
owned these books, but he read them, studied them, analyzed them 
and made their contents a part of his intellectual machinery. One 
of the great principles that he hammered on almost incessantly 
was that citizenship or nationality erased racial distinctions. In 
other words, he said that when a man becomes a citizen of a coun- 
try or the subject of a monarchy, he loses his racial identity, the 
element of race being merged in the greater element of citizen- 
ship or nationality. In pursuance of his belief in this principle 
when he was married to Miss Mary M. Onley on March 27, 1905, 
he insisted that the marriage license should show that both he 
and his intended wife were white people, and the license does so 
show. The marriage ceremony was performed on the day the 
license was issued by Samuel C. Mills, a white man, who at that 
time was a Justice of the Peace in the District of Columbia (See 
vol. 97 of Marriage Licenses Supreme Court, D. C.). 

Professor Hart’s most distinguished service to the Negro race, 
however, was his fight against the jim-crow laws of the State of 
Maryland in 1904. He had purchased a ticket over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad from New York to Washington and when the train 
reached the State of Maryland he was ordered by the conductor 
to go forward to the car prepared for colored people. This he 
declined to do, and when the next station was reached he was 
arrested and turned over to the officers of the law. He was tried 
in the lower court and found guilty of violating the Maryland 
separate car law; from the decision of this court he took an ap- 
peal to the Court of Appeals of the State of Maryland, which 
reversed the decision on the ground that the separate car law in 
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Maryland, as it related to interstate passengers, was too great a 
burden on interstate commerce. (60 Atl. Rep. 457). It will be 
observed here that the matter of separation of the races in cars 
in this decision is based upon the principle as to whether such 
requirement will be a burden on interstate commerce. The de- 
cision itself has no relation to the matter of personal rights. It 
is to be observed in this connection that Professor Hart was prob- 
ably the first colored man to discover that the rights of the race 
to freedom from discrimination in interstate travel was based 
upon the power of Congress to regulate commerce among the 
states. heretofore most colored people, including lawyers, had 
depended on the 13th, 14th and 15th amendments of the constitu- 
tion as the basis of their rights in public travel. Professor Hart 
early saw that this would not stand, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have borne out his contention. His own victory 
in the Maryland Courts wherein he relied strictly on the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the states shows how cor- 
rect his theory of rights was. 

Professor Hart was always very joyful in making a fight for 
what he considered to be public rights and entered into it with 
enthusiasm tempered by knowledge and information. While his 
later days were melancholy and sorrowful to some extent, this 
condition was due not to any dissatisfaction that he had with 
reference to his service for public rights but was due to the 
course of his personal affairs. 

L. M. HersHaw. 


WiuuiamM Henry CrogMan 


The subject of this sketch, William H. Crogman, the son of 
William and Charlotte Chippendale, was born on the island of 
St. Martins, one of the West Indies, May 5, 1841. His parents 
died and left him an orphan at the age of twelve. At fourteen, 
he went to sea on a vessel of which B. L. Boomer, of Massachu- 
setts, was mate. The mate and his brothers, who were sea cap- 
tains, became much interested in the lad, and he continued with 
them as a seaman for eleven years, having during that time oppor- 
tunity to visit England, Europe, India, South America and, of 
course, the United States. The writer can recall his telling that 
one day while on the high seas, in the Indian Ocean, he resolved 
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to change his life. After that, he came to Massachusetts with Mr. 
Boomer to seek more education. 

Young Crogman next worked for two years and saved his 
money. He then entered Pierce Academy of Marlborough, Mas- 
sachusetts in 1868, where he remained two years under Professor 
J. W. P. Jenks, taking an English course with French and book- 
keeping. Mr. Boomer wrote of him in a letter... . ‘‘His untiring 
perseverance, diligent, wise and studious use of his time and 
money, made him, from the first, independent of all, save our 
love, respect, and never-ceasing interest.’’ Principal Jenks, who 
afterwards became a professor in Brown University, said, ‘‘I 
formed him into a class of one lest he should be hindered by the 
dullness of others. In the third quarter, he commenced French, 
and, as I have often said, surpassed every one of the hundreds of 
students in both rapidity of advancement and accuracy of scholar: 
ship.”’ 

After his graduation from Pierce Academy, in the fall of 1870, 
he was recommended by the Boston Preachers’ Meeting for work 
in South Carolina where he was engaged by Rev. T. W. Lewis as 
instructor in English branches at Claflin University in Orange- 
burg. It was there after three years of teaching that he saw he 
needed a knowledge of Greek and Latin; and, in consequence, he 
entered in the fall of 1873, Atlanta University from which he 
was graduated in 1876. Immediately he was employed by Clark 
University of Atlanta, Georgia. In 1880 he was made Professor 
of Classical Languages; and he held that chair for forty years un- 
til his retirement. During seven of those years, 1903 to 1910, he 
was president of that institution. In honor of his long and dis- 
tinguished service, Clark has erected a beautiful Gothie building 
and named it Crogman Chapel. 

Dr. Crogman never sought honors, but many came to him. The 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 1892 
provided for a University Senate to be composed of fifteen prac- 
tical educators to be chosen by the bishops to determine the mini- 
mum requirements for the baccalaureate degree. Professor Crog- 
man was one of the first fifteen to compose that Senate, and he 
was a member of it continuously throughout his active years. An- 
other honor came when the Cotton States and International Ex- 
position in Atlanta during 1895, chose him as Chief Exposition 
Commissioner for the colored people of Georgia, and afterwards 
made him ‘‘permanent chairman of the Board of Chief Commis- 
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sioners for the colored people from all of the States.’’ The honor 
that I think he cherished as much as any he received, was the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters conferred by his alma mater, 
Atlanta University, the only doctorate conferred by that institu- 
tion, on any account, in more than sixty-five years of its existence. 
Another university in good standing conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, but he always insisted that he cared 
little for such honors, excepting, however, the honors from his 
alma mater. 

When Gammon Theological Seminary was founded in Atlanta, 
he was from its beginning a trustee, as well as a trustee of Clark 
University; and he was continuously the secretary of the board 
of trustees of each institution. The pages of those records re- 
semble a steel engraving in neatness and precision. They also 
reveal the character of the man. 

In 1921 at the age of eighty, he was retired and granted a 
pension by the Carnegie Foundation. He then left Atlanta to 
make his home with his daughter, Mrs. Lottie Crogman Wright, 
the wife of Dr. R. R. Wright, president of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, then residing in Philadelphia. The long and arduous study 
of Greek had proved too much for his eyes which finally failed 
him. Then he returned to his youngest daughter, Mrs. Edith 
Crogman Brooks of Clark University, and to his loving friends 
who tried to cheer his life. Later, he and Mrs. Crogman went to 
live with another daughter, Mrs. Ada Crogman Franklin, of 
Kansas City, Missouri. There he died October 16, 1931, followed 
in only a few days by his wife, Mrs. Lavinia Mott Crogman. The 
remains of both were brought to Atlanta for interment to the 
satisfaction of hundreds who treasure their memory. 

One of Dr. Crogman’s personal traits was a keen sense of hu- 
mor. His wit was clean and classical. He was not pedantic, but 
he was so filled with classical lore that his joke was just as likely 
as not to spring from some classical incident that he took for 
granted his listener knew. That knowledge, however, was often 
lacking. A young friend of his once wrote a poem which began, 
‘‘There’s tragedy enough in life, God knows.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ said Dr. 
Crogman in teasing him, ‘‘without your trying to write poetry.’’ 
It was not a malicious thrust, but his quick, acute wit could not 
pass an opening like that. 

Dr. Crogman had also the firmness and steadfastness which 
used to be called grit, but which now goes under softer names. 
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That quality in him was well illustrated by his walking to town 
and back, two and a half miles each way, besides climbing stairs 
of ten-story buildings in town, rather than ride in a jim-crow 
seat on the street car and ride up in the jim-crow elevator of a 
skyscraper. This he did from 1900 as long as he was able to 
walk at all. He was never known to ride on a jim-crow car or in 
a jim-crow elevator. And no one dared to ask, or even thought 
of asking him ‘‘What’s the use?’’ or ‘‘What good will it do?’’ 
It was enough for him that William H. Crogman’s self-respect 
demanded such conduct. 

His book, Talks for the Times, a volume containing addresses 
he delivered at various times and places, reveals, as much as any- 
thing, the poise of the man. These addresses show the deep feel- 
ing which every Negro orator has when he discusses vital themes 
about his race; but in the whole volume, there is not a single 
sentence of over-statement, or of excessive fervor—nothing scin- 
tillating. There is, however, deep and strong conviction of the 
truth he advocates. Milton, Tennyson, Burns, and Byron were 
the English poets most frequently on his lips, but his ecommenda- 
tion of Byron was frequently followed with a sympathetic, ‘‘That 
poor fellow, ete.”’ 

Although Dr. Crogman was absorbed in classical lore, he kept 
abreast with what was going on in the world. In his study one 
would find The New York Independent—to which he must have 
been a subscriber from its cradle to its grave—The Atlantic 
Monthly, The Forum, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, and 
other religious journals, and the best Negro newspapers. I often 
wondered how he could afford so many books and magazines, and 
I concluded that he considered them as necessary as his daily 
food. I Jater learned that he was an easy mark for an agent who 
came with a standard work. Good books and good art made an 
almost irresistible appeal to him. 

It was as a teacher that he made his best contribution to Negro 
life and to the life of the nation; and it was as a teacher that he 
wished most to be remembered. He was a builder of character 
and, not the least, through example. It is often true that the best 
gauge of a man is in what he has to say of other men. Of Fred- 
erick Douglass Dr. Crogman said, ‘‘This country will never again 
see another Douglass—born a slave, subjected in his youth to all 
the degrading, stultifying, demoralizing influences of slavery, he 
left behind him after a long public life, long and varied and 
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stormy, a name as clean and spotless as driven snow. Take notice 
of this, young men .. . that a public life need not be separated 
from unsullied honor.’’ Upon the death of Bishop Atticus G. 
Haygood Dr. Crogman said, ‘‘It is worth while to live so that 
when we die, the cabins will go into mourning, and grateful hearts 
will crave the privilege of digging our graves’’—as was done for 
Bishop Haygood. Of Edmund A. Ware, first president of At- 
lanta University, Dr. Crogman said, ‘‘Whether you have real- 
ized it or not, God gave us for twenty years a character resplen- 
dent with virtues and graces to move in and out among us that 
we might see how men are made—Yes he fell going up hill. God 
grant that I may so fall, going up hill. It is the only honorable 
and safe way to fall, going up hill.’’ 

Finally, the thing that most set this great man apart from 
many scholars was his gentleness and his simplicity. I met in his 
study, from time to time, bishops, other scholars, farmers, and 
laborers, and never did I hear him say or do the least thing that 
showed he did not have interest in the humble as well as in the 
great. Never did he ‘‘lose the common touch.’’ The writer came 
to see that his frequent quotations from Burns grew out of his 
genuine interest in the poor, and the undersigned knows of no 
one to whom these lines from Wordsworth more fittingly apply: 

**So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.’’ 
GroraeE A. Towns. 


JOHN WESLEY Epwarp BowEN 


John Wesley Edward Bowen was born in New Orleans De- 
cember 3, 1855, the son of Edward and Rose Bowen. His father, 
an able, courageous and purposeful man, bought his own freedom 
and then that of his little family a considerable time before the 
general emancipation of slaves by Abraham Lincoln. A double 
portion of this spirit of the father descended upon the son. En- 
couraged and inspired by his parents, the gifted youth early ap- 
plied himself with an unquenchable ardor to the gaining of the 
knowledge and skill needful for a great life work. 

In 1878 John W. E. Bowen was graduated with the bachelor’s 
degree at the University of New Orleans, where, a few years later, 
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he received also his master’s degree. At the time of his death, 
July 20, 1933, he was the last member of his class and the 
oldest alumnus of the University. From 1878 to 1882 he was 
professor of ancient languages in Central Tennessee College, at 
Nashville. In the autumn of the year 1882 he went as student 
to the School of Theology of Boston University, where, in 1885, 
he was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Sacred Theology. 
It was, moreover, with special honors that he was graduated. In 
those days it was the custom to select two members of the grad- 
uating class of each of the several schools composing the univer- 
sity—theology, law, medicine, liberal arts—to deliver orations on 
Commencement Day. John W. E. Bowen was one of the two 
chosen to represent the School of Theology. Two years after his 
graduation from the School of Theology Doctor Bowen gained 
from the University the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. A few 
years later Gammon Seminary conferred upon him its first honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

Upon leaving Boston, Doctor Bowen became pastor of an im- 
portant church in Newark, New Jersey. Then came still more 
notable pastorates in Baltimore and Washington. As pastor of 
Centennial Methodist Episcopal Church in Baltimore Doctor 
Bowen carried on a great and memorable revival, in which more 
than 700 persons were converted. And that was no ephemeral 
outburst. Many have been the evidences of a deep and lasting 
work of grace. During this pastorate in Baltimore Doctor Bowen 
served as professor of church history and systematic theology in 
Morgan College, and while pastor in Washington he served as 
professor of Hebrew in Howard University. These lesser minis- 
tries were valuable and important, but they were not allowed to 
hinder Doctor Bowen’s chief labors as pastor. Special mention, 
however, must be made of Doctor Bowen’s work as a Field Sec- 
retary for the Missicnary Board in 1892-3. In this capacity he 
rendered a distinguished service. Not only did annual confer- 
ences, conventions and local congregations feel the force of his 
rare eloquence, but they were made to feel also the irresistible 
weight of facts as Doctor Bowen set them in orderly array. 

In 1893 Doctor Bowen was called to the chair of historical 
theology in Gammon Theological Seminary, as successor to Doctor 
William Henry Crawford, who had resigned his chair there in 
order to accept the presidency of Allegheny College. Already for 
some years the President and Trustees of Gammon had had their 
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eyes fixed upon Doctor Bowen, waiting only for the right oppor- 
tunity to bring him into the faculty. Coming thus to the Sem- 
inary eight years after his graduation in theology—eight years of 
extraordinarily rich and varied experience—he stood in the full- 
ness of his well-rounded powers and yet in all the freshness of 
the prime of life. He was the first representative of the Negro 
race to be called to a regular professorship in Gammon. And 
when he came to the Seminary he was clearly the best-equipped 
man of his race for such an office in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He continued in active service in the Seminary for 39 
years, becoming professor emeritus in 1932. From 1906 to 1910 
he was president of the Seminary, and thereafter was vice-presi- 
dent until a very few years ago. In the period of his presidency 
things of significant value were accomplished. In no period has 
the worth of Gammon in the life of the church of Christ been 
more effectually represented and in no period has the number of 
students heen larger. In 1926 Doctor Bowen retired from the 
headship of the department of church history, and was succeeded 
by Doctor Robert N. Brooks. Yet even thereafter he continued 
his official Jabors in the Seminary for six years, teaching certain 
courses and for two years serving as extension secretary. 

In the course of his career at Gammon Doctor Bowen was 
engaged in a number of important special activities. For a time 
he was editor of a paper called The Voice of the Negro and still 
later of an important periodical called The Negro. With I. Gar- 
land Penn he was the joint editor of The Umted Negro. Also for 
a while he was Secretary of the Stewart Missionary Foundation for 
Africa. In all these offices Doctor Bowen’s extraordinary rhetorical 
and literary gifts found play in a significant measure. Naturally 
he was in frequent demand as preacher and lecturer. He had 
an unusual talent for planning and managing conventions. The 
two conventions which were largely his creations are particularly 
memorable. One of these was a ‘‘Congress of Africa,’’ held in 
Atlanta December 13-15, 1895. The Congress was held under the 
auspices of the Stewart Missionary Foundation for Africa, of 
which Doctor Bowen was then Secretary, and was presided over 
by the President of the Seminary, Doctor Thirkield, later Bishop. 
The full report of the address and proceedings of the Congress 
was published by the Seminary under the title Africa and the 
American Negro, Doctor Bowen being the editor of the book. The 
other convention requiring special notice was that of the Epworth 
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League as represented in the Negro churches. The brilliant suc- 
cess of this convention was in a large measure due to Doctor 
Bowen’s wise planning and leadership. From 1892 to 1900 he 
was a member of the Epworth League Board of Control. Men- 
tion may be made also of the fact that in the quadrennium 1900- 
1904 he was secretary of the Standing Committee on the Epis- 
copacy, as created by the General Conference of 1900. 

The facts already noted make it clear that the church at large 
was not slow to recognize Doctor Bowen’s eminent abilities. His 
own Annual Conference, the Washington, was proud to honor 
him, repeatedly electing him to the General Conference. In the 
General Conferences of 1896, 1900, and 1904 he received a very 
large vote for the episcopacy. In that period he was certainly the 
most distinguished Negro minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. When, however, the General Conference of 1920 specifi- 
cally ordered the election of two men of the Negro race as bishops, 
Doctor Bowen was deemed too old to undertake the heavy bur- 
den of the office. 

Throughout the whole course of his life Doctor Bowen was 
richly blessed in his family relations. From his godly and gifted 
parents he received a noble heritage and training. In 1886 he 
married Miss Ariel Serena Hedges, of Baltimore, a woman of 
great personal worth and to her husband a great comfort and 
help. Four children were born to them: Irene, who resides in 
New York City; Juanita (Mrs. Dix) also resident in New York 
City; John Wesley Edward, Jr., pastor in Shreveport, Louisiana; 
and Portia Edmonia, who died in early childhood. Mrs. Bowen 
died in 1904. In 1906 Doctor Bowen married Miss Irene Small- 
wood, then a teacher in the well-known Calhoun School in Cal- 
houn, Alabama. A woman of fine culture and exceptional social 
charm, she was a great blessing to her husband during the 27 
years of their married life. 

As one surveys the career of such a man as Doctor Bowen, 
many aspects of that career seem to call for grateful comment. 
The most of these, however, must be passed by in silence, while 
a brief consideration is given to a very few points. 

First, Doctor Bowen’s extraordinary mastery of English 
speech. Does any one of the host of his admirers imagine this to 
have been an outright gift? No doubt we see here a native gift. 
No doubt a swarm of bees lighted on his lips as he lay in his 
cradle—not to sting but to leave their sweetness there. But the 
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boy Bowen, and then the man, stirred up the gift that was in 
him, he improved his talent by assiduous labor and self-discipline. 
Such a crispness and easy precision in enunciation, and such a 
beautiful and fitting variety of tone! And along with this a cer- 
tain nobility—sometimes even a splendor—of diction. Many a 
Gammon student has been laughed at because he imitated the 
manner of Doctor Bowen’s speech. Such imitation is always 
injurious, no matter how great the master. Would that these 
cheap imitators had caught the spirit of Doctor Bowen’s method— 
the method of merciless self-criticism and laborious practice. 

No doubt Doctor Bowen was in his way an ambitious man. But 
where will you find a man fairer and more generous to his rivals 
than he? And in his forty years of life at Gammon no colleague 
ever had reason to think that Doctor Bowen ever did him a 
conscious wrong. 

Finally, in his record in the matter of our special problem of 
race relations, Doctor Bowen seemed to many a model of Chris- 
tian sobriety and grace. He was a pronounced ‘‘race man.’’ No 
one can question that. But where did he ever do anything 
prejudicial to a white man because he was white or ever condone 
wrong-doing in a black man because he was black? 

Truly in Doctor Bowen we have beheld a man who in all sin- 
cerity strove, by God’s grace, to follow the Master. To him each 
of us may apply the words of Paul: ‘‘I knew a man in Christ 
Jesus.”’ 

J. R. Van PEt, 
Professor in Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 


NELLIE ARNOLD PLUMMER 


According to a diary kept by her father for sixty-four years, 
we learn that Nellie Arnold Plummer was born on a large wooded 
hill called ‘‘ Woodlawn,’’ Ellicott’s Mills, Howard County, Mary- 
land, September 7, 1860. She was brought to Hyattsville-River- 
dale by her parents, December 9, 1863. There she made her home 
until the day of her death. 

In entering her in Wayland Seminary in Washington, D. C., 
in 1875, when this girl was fifteen years of age, her mother told 
President G. M. P. King that from 1851 to 1855 she had been a 
slave on that very spot, and used to draw water from the same 
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old well then being used. Three years later, 1878, Nellie was grad- 
uated from the Normal Department of this institution. 

During 1879 and 1880 she taught school at Forestville, Mary- 
land. There she boarded with Mrs. Rosetta Douglass Sprague, 
who lived nearby in a large and beautiful farm house. It was 
there that Miss Plummer met Frederick Douglass, and often drew 
near him in that family circle to listen to the stories of his re- 
markable life or to be entertained by him and his grandson, Jo- 
seph Douglass, playing their violins together. 

On January 1, 1883, Miss Plummer received an appointment 
in the Public Schools of Washington, D. C., and was assigned to 
the Orphan Home School, of which in 1887 she was made princi- 
pal. After remaining there for thirty-six years she was trans- 
ferred to the Bruce School, where she taught for four years, re- 
tiring December 31, 1922, at her own request. Thus ended forty 
years of teaching in the Washington Public Schools. 

Miss Plummer early became religious. She was a devoted 
member of St. Paul’s Baptist Church, Bladensburg, Maryland, for 
more than fifty-six years. This church was built in 1878 and 
burnt down in 1907. The pastor at this time, Rev. Charles Cush- 
ingberry, said, ‘‘The character and worth of Nellie Arnold Plum- 
mer were fully tested by the thorough manner in which she ral- 
lied forces everywhere when the church burned in 1907. En- 
thusiastic herself, she encouraged us so much until within five 
years every dollar of the $5,500 was paid, and our re-built church 
stood free of debt. To preach by example she cashed a life in- 
surance policy for $500, and gave the entire sum toward the re- 
building. Had she kept that policy until its maturity it would 
have meant more than $1,000 to her. It was just such sacrifices 
as this that endeared her to us.”’ 

She was especially interested in the musical development of 
her people. She played the organ in the Sunday School of her 
church and sang in the choir. Her musical training at Wayland 
Seminary helped her a great deal in this respect. On account of 
her beautiful voice she was sent out in 1881 with a company of 
singers under the leadership of Dr. G. M. P. King to raise funds 
for Parker Hall, the annex to Wayland Seminary. This group 
made a successful tour North and South and secured the required 
building fund. 

For such service and sacrifice she was loved by all who knew 
her. On Friday, June 6, 1924, a testimonial to her was tendered 
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at St. Paul’s Baptist Chuch, Bladensburg, Maryland, by the com- 
munity and school friends. The edifice was beautifully decorated 
and crowded to over-flowing. Persons from Maryland and the 
District of Columbia thus responded to the eall for a demonstra- 
tion in honor of one of the great among them. Those who could 
not be present addressed communications paying high tribute to 
Nellie Arnold Plummer. 

Out of the Depths, or The Triumph of the Cross is the title 
of a book written and published in 1927 by Miss Plummer. It is 
an interesting but sad and pathetic story of how the curse of 
slavery had blighted the lives of those near and dear to her. In 
the preface of the book the author says, ‘‘ As I listened from child- 
hood to the story of my parents, elders, sister and brother—of 
their suffering and sorrow, their fear and anxiety, their loneliness, 
failure and disappointment, their doubt, darkness, and torment 
that the sin of slavery had caused them, I have ‘desired with 
desire’ to write it, that others, though discouraged from a dif- 
ferent cause, might prove faithful by doing right and thus 
overcome.’’ 

In the first chapter of her book we read of Cupid Plummer 
as having fought in the Revolutionary War seven years. It was 
customary in those days for masters to send their slaves to battle 
in their stead. Cupid’s son, Barney, was owned by one of the 
Calverts. This ‘‘gentleman of high position had a child (Sarah) 
by one of his slave girls named Nellie Beckett. Barney Plummer 
in 1800 married Sarah Beckett whose father was one of the Cal- 
verts. They had three sons, Henry, Elias, and Adam. The third 
son, Adam Francis Plummer, the father of Nellie A. Plummer, 
was born May 14, 1819 at Goodwood, Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, and died December 138, 1905, at the age of 86. When 
Adam was ten years old this Calvert left Goodwood, and settled 
on another large plantation farther North which he named 
‘*Riverdale.’’ The old mansion still stands. It was recently oc- 
cupied by Senator Hiram Johnson of California. 

In speaking of her father, Miss Plummer says, ‘‘Next to his 
good example, we prize his Diary as a legacy indeed. It is a 
grayish back book, thirteen inches long and eight inches thick, 
well bound. It contains about two hundred pages of bluish paper 
with dates from May 30, 1841, to December 13, 1905. Father 
wrote everything of interest that took place on the Riverdale 
Plantation.’’ 
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His daughter lived up to the example set by her father in 
continuing the keeping of family records. She had an apprecia- 
tion of historic values. As a result, then, she rendered research a 
service in supplying documentary materials like letters, deeds, 
wills, bills of sale, and other memoranda, which throw light on 
the Negroes and whites of Maryland and the District of Columbia 
for almost a hundred years. 

Dr. Carter G. Woodson has often expressed to me his high re- 
gard and admiration for Miss Plummer; and it is at his request 
I have hurriedly written this short sketch of her life and work. 
She was one of the first to appreciate the work of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History and out of her spare 
means annually contributed to the cause until her death. 


Epwarp A. ARNOLD. 





